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luction. Religious Status as a Source of 
Educational Differentials in a Multi-Cultural Socie 



It is easy to identify in Central Europe a number of denominational 
dimensions of the supply and the demand of education in modern times. 
A religious community is, obviously enough, a cultural cluster providing 
for the organised reproduction of its membership by inculcating in their 
young generations its main belief tenets, values and ritual competences. 
These may include intellectual assets applicable in the secular domain 
too. Religious cultures thus promote particular skills and distribute 
cultural goods, but also generate various forms of habitus more or less 
favorable to learning. They may give ris^ - due to purely religiou: 
needs - to sophisticateijfcitworks of organised schooling for the training 
of believers and cleric m confessional congregation also has specific 
social set-up in terms of the insertion of its clienteles in the given power 
structure, professional stratification and class fabric which defines to a 
krge extent both its educational needs, ambitions and expectations' as 
weil~as tlie-ffisans the group can invest in education. 

In the forthcoming study of the educational scenery in early 20tJ&,>; 
century Transylvania all these topical issues will be - mostly implicitety 
- touched ^fjon. My aim here is to, explain the extraordinary diversity 
of educational attainments and performances identified in our statistical 
findings along denominational lines,,. For the interpretation of our 
data we also have to resort to a nutWP'of iftstilutional, demographic, 

c and even political variables. But first of all we have to locat* 
the educational systenygfTransylvania in the framework of the emerging 
Hunjiirian nation slal ~ |g£h it was an integral part. 




Educational gn&rdemandjin Transylvania. 

Regional inetpHrrtMRjf development have usually historical roots, often 
related to long established factors of which only some visible consequences 
or outcomes can be controlled by socio-historical investigation. This cannot 

1 "TJiisTis a correcte'd and enlarged version of a study published elsewhere with a summary»*n Ro- 
manian. See „The social Functions of Education in a MultiTCultural.and Post-Feudal Society. The 
Transylvanian Paradigm", in CgEfel Sigmirean (ed.), Infelectualiisi societatea moderna. Repere 
central-europene, Targu MuresjJflStura universitatii „Petru Maior", 2007, 7- 79? 









be the target of the present inquiry. We are going sinl 
to a small number of objective indicators, the glorio 
the province with its social reality in the Dualist Era. 

Transylvania has kept, as it is well known, 
in the Hungarian Kingdom both due to collective im|gination and socio- 
historical circumstances. I^^^B 

It was, to be sure, the only part of the historic state to 1 almost 
continuously preserved a measure of political autonomy against outside 
powers, with its medieval townships developing without major breaks in 
spite of various vicissitudes, unlike most other (especially central) parts 
of the country, where many ancient institutions arifl community strufctures 
(like the Churches, elite colleges, the 'Saxon University') survived from 
medieval or post medieval origins till modern times. Hence its public 
image as the eastern outpost of Magyar civilisation embodied among 
other things in Kineses Kolozsvdr, the 'city of treasures', the legendary 
landscapes of the Carpathian Mountains, the myth of the 'tricky Szeklers', 
the 'truely Magyar nature' of Calvinism and Unitarianism originating from 
the region and their cultural and material impacts (buildings, temples, 
libraries, other 'places of memory'). All this belongs indeed up to the 
present to the staple source of nationalist pride in Hungary and regarded 
as an essential part of the symbolic patrimonium of Magyardom. 

. .But the singularity of the province 'beyond the King's Pass' j 
was also linked to the demograp s hicaliy minority staMs of the politically 
and socially dominant Magyarsf^a-' 'titular ethnic glpp' of sorts in thefj 
histqriographical terminology of the 'nation-building ^process. The ruling 
■ Magyars represented a minority population only in some other regions of the 
Carpathian Basin too (except in its central territories), but its position was 
among the weakest in Transylvania compared to other regions in the would 
be nation state. In r880, after decades of quite intensive policies of linguistic 
Magfllpation, Hungarian speakers made up a mere 30,2 %of the population 
in Transylvania, as against 46,6 % in the whole country. 2 These proportions 
did not evolve very fast by 1910, indeed they grfw less in Transylvania v 
- with only 34,2 % of speakers of Hungarian (as a first language) — than in 
the general population of the country (54,4 % altogether). 3 

Denominational heterogeneity also contrifoted heavily to e: 
the uniquely complex nature of post-feudal Transylvanian societyTThis 
was certainly the most idiosynchratic regional mixture of confessions in | 
a country known to be unique among modern European state formations 



2 Magyar statisztikai kozlemenyeh /Hungarian statistical reports/ (henceforth MStK) 27, 104.j4lt 
quantified informations cited henceforth for Hungary concern the territory without Croatia. "! 

3 MStK 64, 146. 
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by its religious multiplicity, exemplified especially by the 
religious cluster carrying demographic majority. The erstwhile Roman 
Catholic 'state religion' - while it remained the faith of the court and a good 
part of the/ landed aristocracy 4 , fell just short of the majority, not gathering 
more than 47,3 % in 1880 and 48,7 % in 1900 of the whole population 5 . 
This meant howeser that at least in most larger regions of the kingdom 
Roman Catholics did represent a qualified majority, even if- on county 
level - Greek Catholics (like in county Maramaros) and Greek Orthodox 
(like in Arad, Krasso-Szoreny, Hunyad and Temes counties) could locally 
do so as well. But Transylvania was the only larger territorial unit in the 
jingarian kingdom without any confessional group coming close to 
lajority positions. Here, in 1880 for example, Roman Catholics (12,7 
%) and Calvinists (14,2 %) stood, as sizable minorities to be true, much 
behind the Greek Orthodox (31,8 %) and the Greek Catholics (27,6 %), 
while Lutherans (9,6 %), Unitarians (2,6 %) and Jews (1,4 %) remained 
in a quasi diaspora situation, even if they were often concentrated in some 
local communities or sub-regions. 6 

Whatever this complex situation and the collective representations 
therewith attached may be (or may have been in the past), wtf are 
concerned here only with social realities in a comparative perspective, 
the basis of reference being the rest of Hungary proper (outside Croatia 7 ), 
in order to substantiate images and expectations about the state of 
development reached by the province at the end of the Dualist Era. The 
level of educational expansion is an integral part of this exploration 
■which, b^i hypothesis, can be brought into correlation -with other indices 
of modernisation. This exercise might produce controversial results in 
the sense that their significance can vary and their message differ, hence 
the importance of their circumstantial interpretation. They are indeed 
liable to offer cues for the understanding of denominational inequalities 
identifiable in the data ■baiij-t publish^ in this volume: 






4 Representing in 1900 a quasi majority among landowners over 1000 j^il.(49,5 %) and a some- 
what larger one (51,1 %) among owners of estates of 1 00- 1 000 holdsWs pf we consider Christian 
ndowners only, constituting the old gentry and aristocracy,. Roman Catholics, made up as much as 
0,8 % of those w% 1000 holds and above and 5.4,2 "llM e with 100-100$ && at thSSime. 
CVM-StK 27,- .96-1:00:. 
;.-5 MStK 27, -86-8,7, 

6 Ibid. Op. cit. vJ^^t/ 

I 7 Croatia, though ; :a^lahd under the Hungarian Crown, gained fsq-ftasi-independent status vis-a-vis 
Hungary (just like Hungary vis-a-vis Austria in 1867), following its 'Compromise' with Hungary 
certified in Law XXX/1868 of the Hungarian Parliament. Besides, Croatia was much more homo- 
geneous than Hungaryjjoth ethnically (with a majority of 62,8 % of Croat and 25,7 % of Serbian 
speakers) an c corifsBsfcnally (with amajority of 71,2 % of Roman Catholics as against 25,5 % of 
Greek Ofeodox and only very small other minority denominations) around 1900. See MStK 64, 
110 Land MStK 27, 104. 





% among pupils of schooling -^ 1 9 1 3 
age not enrolled in a school 24 ^ 



25,9- 100,0 (= 127.415) 



% of lower secondary schools 
(polgdri and felso nepiskola) 



1898 25 
1910 26 ' 



11,9 
12,0.. 



% of pupils in lower secondary 
schools (polgdri and 
felsonepisk 

% of classical secondary 
": schools 
(gymnasiums and redliskoldk) 

% of students in classical 
secondary schools 191 30 
(as above) ' .-,. 

% of commercial 
highschools 

(felso kereskeddmi) 

% of pupils in commercial 
* highschools 

(felso kereskedet 



§0,0 (=268) 
0,0 (=■ 482) 

:100,0( = 38.824) 
100,0 (=88129) 



100,0 (= 198) 
100,0 (=210) 

1900 k 15,0 10D.D (= 65:589) 
15,8 : * 100,0 (=71.301) 



* 18982 ,-_ 


10,9lt 


1910 28 


9,8 


1900 29 : 


19,1 


1910 


19,0 




% of normal schools (teacher 1 ;; 
training colleges) 



% of students in norm 
schools 



1889 31 
1900 32 

191Q33 

1889 34 
1900 35 
1910 36 

1900 
1910 



6,9 
10,2] 
9,5 ] 

5,2 

10,01 

5,0 

10,8 
14,4 




100,0 (=29) 
100,0 (= 39) 
100,0 (=42) 

100,0 (=2000) 

100,0 (= 5:^33) 

100,0 (=8.841) 

100,0 (= 83) 
100,0 (= 90) 

TO),0 (= 8799) 
100,0 (= 9744) * 

■ft 







24 MStE 1915, 240. 

25 VKMJelentes nr. 27, 1898 TjajlRQR 
'StE 1911, 332. The same sapsc^ applies to all other da{S oh secondary schooling in 1910. 

VKMJelentes 25, 1898. 274fe'' ' 
f^tE 1911, 332. 

SHE 1901, 302-305. Thiijifgrce applies to all other data of the tajsie related to secondary- edi 
tion, in 1900 including normal schools, if not otherwise indicated. 

30 Ibid. hoc. cit. jflKjtitto 

31 Ma£ 1889, IX, 166-168. H J 



19, IX. ] 
)1* 



|2 MStE 1901 

33 MStE 1911, 171. 

34 MStE .1889, IX., 166-lfs. 

35 MStE'.tte;.:-:-'::;::-.'":::-;';;-- 

36 MStE 1911, 355.' '"' 
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3er of students in the 
Budapest Polytechnical 
University per 100 000 
Budapest) 
Inhabitants (1899/1900-1917/18) 37 

% of students in the Budapest 1889/90- 
1897/8 38 Polytechnical University 

% of Transylvanian students 

the Universities 
Df Budapest 1890 39 

and Kolozsvar/Cluj 1893 40 

f/o of Transylvanians among 
students from Hungary at 
institutions of higher 
education in Vienna (1890-1918 41 ) 



Transylvania Hungary 



% of Transylvanians among students 
from Hungary in institutions of higher 
education in Germany (1789-19 19) 42 



3,3 8,6 (7,8 outside 



6,7 100,0 (= 5879) 



14,4 | 100,0 (= 4624) 
10,3 | 100,0 (= 7733) 



17,4 100,0 (= 6247) 



26,0 100,0(= 14548) 






This set of educational dat^ demonstrate a dual structure of sorts, 
related to educational investments in Transylvania. 

On the one hand the educational equipment of the province, ^ 
Is far as the number of ; primary and secondary schools and teachers is 
concerned, was mostly better than the coqjitry wide average, except for 
vocational and normal schools. If, as in tabfe 1 above, the regio rfteenefited 
in' general from more primajy schools than expected^ followir^the size 
of its papulation, it had indeed more villages without any schools (180) 
around 1907 than any other region in the country. 43 Transylvania had much 




'37 Magyar kirdlyv Jozsef Miiegyetem programja az 1909. tanevre /Prograncof the Royal Hungar- 
ian Jozsef Polytechnical University for 1909/, Budapest, 1909, 47 and following. See subsequent 
years as well. The numbers are based on a complete inventory of Transylvanian students and on 
that,of.the.w.hqre,c|ajfefor .1:899/1900, 1905/6, 191M2, 1913/14 atari 1917/18. .. 

38 Computedfar tHe.3.:^^^^irs 1889/90, 1890/91, 1891/92, 1893^, 1894/5 an# : 1897/8.iroi 
the VKM Jelentesek of the years concerned. 

39 ComputedAn VKMJelmtes 1890, II. 244 and 280-281. 

40 Computed from VKMJelentes 1893^179-180 and 219-220. 

41 Computed from Gabor Patyi, Mac - • 'igi didkok becsi egyetemeken es foiskoldkon, 
797,9. J^lapest, 2004, 43-44. 

42 ComjH fd from Laszlo Szogi, Ungarlandische Studenten an den deutschen Universitateniifi 
HochMtien, 1 789-1919'M Rest, 2001, 47-48. 

43 MSf^^m*. 






more classical gymnasiums and realiskolak, but much less vocational 
secondary schools (mostly commercial ones - felso kereskedelmik) and 
teacher training colleges (normal schools) than expected from the size 
of its population. Since 1&72 the province had a classical university of 
ifs own in Kolozsvar/Cluj, the only Hungarian university besides that of 
Budapest before 1912, when two additional universities were founded.: 
The Franz- Joseph University seems to have been infact attended for long: : : 
niostly by students from beyond the King's Pass - historic Transylvania 
(up to two thirds of the student body in the 1890s 44 ) -, before the arrival 
of the big wave of 'invasion' of law students from Budapest'Western and 
Central Hungary in the mid 1 900s . Anyhow, the existence of the university 
and a large network of classical secondary schools secured good facilities 
for advanced training in the province, given jhe importance of locality 
for the probability to enroll and graduate front a local institution of elite 
training. 4 ^ 4** 

Thus, as compared to the share of the/pxov rin the population, 
most of the indicators of the schooling supply are above their mean value 
in quantitative terms. 

As for the quality of this institutional infrastructure, doubts may 
be raised when the very low salaries of teachers, or the relatively high 
percentage of primary teachers without qualification (graduates from a 
normal School) are taken into account. There is no reason to think though 
that the quality of secondary school training differed significantly from 
one regioh'#:ano|ier in those tithes, since the school networks (whether 
state-'br church managed) wite^organised on a nation wide basis and 
closely controlledfty the stafe educational authorities (via a vast body 
of inspectors) with professors of the same education being appointed 
everywhere. As to universities though, contemporaries considered the 
Transylvanian faculties, especially the Law faculty in the 1900s, as 
a 'factory of graduates' granting special facilities for students passing 
exams. 46 The rate of success at exams was indeed systematically higher in 

.44 For the academic years 1990/91, 1894/5 arid 1 897/8 the precise proportion, of students from Tran-T" 
sylvania proper was 64,5 %. Computed from data in VKM jelentes of the years concerned. The 
medical students of the university emanated (by father^ residence) even more often,, up to 76 %, 
from Transylvania, between 1872and 1918. See. V: Karadj', L. Nasrasa, The Unnertfty ofKolaz^ 
" svarSCluj. Und the<itidents of the Medical Faulty (187/^-1918), CLiij, Ethnoculft tfal D iversify. . 
Resource Center, Budapest-New York, Central European University, 2004, 104. 

45 During the three years, as in the precedent note, some 22 % of students of the Eg pjseph 
University originated from Kolozs county, mostly from the very city of Kolozsvar proper. As for 
medical students before 1919, this was the case of 18 % of them. Cf V. Karady, L. Nastasa, loc. 
cit. ^,-. 

46 Cf. Andor Ladanyi; A magyarorszagi felsooktatds a dualizmus kora masodik feleben /Hungarian 
higher education int he second part of the Dualist Era/, Budapest, Felsooktatasi Pedagogiai Ku- 
tatokozpont, 1969, 72-75 





Kolozsvar/Cluj as compared with the University of Budapest. 47 However, 
the supply side of the Transylvanian educational market seems to have 
been on the whole in a satisfactory state. 

The demand for education shows a very different, indee* 
complex and partly contradictory picture. < 

On the primary level the demand ohjectivated in the numbers 
and proportions of pupils was systematically below the level of the 
supply and well below the country wide average. Children of schooling 
ige attended schools throughout the Dualist era much less often in 
Transylvania than in the rest of the country. (Differences between the 
region beyond King's Pass and the rest were actually larger in reality 
than suggested by some of our data, since the country wide averages 
also included the low Transylvanian averages themselves.) Consistently 
enough, this observation applies to the low share of pupils in Transylvania 
enrolled in primary schools, together with - logically - the very high 
share of those who were not attending. As a direct consequence, 
Transylvania lagged behind the rest with its rates of literacy. At the ehc 
of the period hardly more than half of the population of 6 years old and 
above knew how to read and write, as against more than two third of the 
general population. ^^ 

The situation was d i f fe rent on the level ofjd idary educatio 
Here, as lor the supply, wo patterns prevailed. The proportion of 
Transylvanian students in classical secondary schools exceeded regularly 
the -country wide average. These were erettsegi (Matifra) granting 
jfetions leading to higher studies. Still, the size of the student body in 
the ck| fljical track (gymnasiums a ^krealiskolak) fell behind the size of 
the netvrork of accessible institutions. In contrast, in some non classical 
highschools 48 (normal schools) even a measujre of over-crowding could 
be observed at times, thanks to the rather high number of pupils as against 
a low share of "Transylvania in the country wide institutional fji work. In 
polgdri schools and in "commercial highschools Transylvania was also 
seriously under-represented both ih : -|erms of institutions and Sf^nt: 
Thus, the Transylvanian educational system was weak as to the demand f 
primary, lower secondary and some vocational (commercial) secondary 
schools, but rather strongvas to the demand expressed for. secondary elite 
training. ''^9|& 



« 





or 



&*- 





47^See on this point as regards the medical faculties my study with Lucian Nastasa, op. cit., 81-82. 
; 48 They truely deserve this name since they represented the equivalents of the highest three or four 
grades .ofHhe 8 year post-primary tracks, the intake of commercial and other vocational institutions 
beiiJ 



training;. "* 



V pupils with 4 years of classical or non classical (polgdri iskolai) post-primary 



Higher education, intellectual professions and modernity 
in Transylvania 



Such duality can be observed in higher education as well. 

While the two classical universities seem to have gathered 
approximately as many Transylvanian students as the share ofthe province : : 
in the population ofthe country, their proportions exceeded consistently 
and largely this share among students from Hungary in institutions of 
higher education abroad, either in Vienna (17 %) or in Germany (26 
%). This 'foreign connection ": : 6f Transylvanians appears to have been 
mostly due though to Lutheran Saxons - who represented around half 
of Transylvanian students in Vienna (49 %) and as much as two-third of 
em (65 %) in Germany in the decades around 1900. 49 ; : 

But, on the oth| ^ hand, Transylvanians got." .rarely engaged 
in scientific and technical studies. Thus they were very few to attend 
the Polytechnical University in Budapest. If one looks closer at study 
options, it appears clearly that Transylvanian students, when enrolled for 
elite training, invested mostly in the most classical tracks, in the legal 
one above all, but also in theology. Law schools prepared to civil service, 
political careers and the bar, the classical intellectual professions ofthe 
gentlemanly middle class. An overwhelming majority of Transylvanian 
students indeed attended a Faculty of Law, and a. substantial proportion 
of them even an Academy of Law. (For the latter we have as yet no data, 
though.) In Budapest University this applied to 74 % of students from 
Transylvania as against 57 % ofthe rest of the student body in 1895/6 50 . 
If one combines .such data with the very low showing of Transylvanian 
students at the Polytechnical university, it appears that the emerging 
'modern' intelligentsia from the region engaged on elite training tracks 
kept a basically conservative profile, opting in their absolute majority 
for Law, inadvertently exemplifying the classical" intellectual inceinations 
attributed in nationalist mythology to the 'Magyar nation of jurists'. 
Alfehg students abroad the markedly large proportion-: of theology f 
students - ,13 % in Vieinna and as much as 42 % in Germany - appears to ' 
be a dominant feature.;: , 

£ ■-.-, ■,". : Such 'pre-mo|[ern' ..or'%lassical ^proclivities identified in the : , 
demand for elite training cannot be "disconnected from the level of 
industrialisation of Transylvania and, may*% also, more-generafly, firorfl 
the level of modernization observable outsMe the eclpSmic domain 




49 See my study : « Transylvaniaiisj|)(jlshts abroad in the Dual Monarchy. Some Basic Patterns",. in 
Anna-Maria Stan (ed.),:Pereg)-irmmfi^s-, Cluj„'20b9 (forthcoming). 

50 Computed from VKMJelentes 1896, 84-85. ; 
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Lawyers g 

Oth er legal employees", 
"fudges, attorneys 

Medical doctors 

Other medical and c/ 

para-medical professionals | 

Private engineers ^ 

All free professionals 
.. (including ffe§e "hot cited above) 

Employees in military! 
forces 5 !.-. 



11,5$ 10er,00 (= 48.344) 

14,6 100,0 (= 9.687) 



51 All data, if it isnot indicated otherwise, was com]fcted from MStK 56, 434-609 (for paggte.eiii 
ployees) and 674^781 for free professionals and publicly employg£l-(in state, Church, murifcipalbr. 
cgiinty services).. These data refer fundamentally to the main edulped middjeilass sectors of core 

'■:■ jSJjjjorary Hungarian society. Private employees ImagdnhivatcffigiipkJ wsngfnefuded.here rathei 
than owners of private entreprises; because they were at that time holding much more generally 
educational assets than members of the 'independent' bourgeoisie themselves. In 1910 for exam- 
ple 76 % of employees in agriculture as against 7 % of landowners, 82 % of industrial employees 
as against 11 % of craftsmen and industrialists, 77% of employees in trade and banking as against 
--'. 20 % of tradjprs and bankers, 75 % of transport employees as against 20 % of entrepn 
transportation hadaccomlished at least 4 classes of secondary school. Cf MStK 64, 270:! 

52 MSTK 64. 309. ^^ 

53 Ibid. hoc. cit. 








All Church and educational services 
All civil services 

All intellectual professionals 



The table. on the,. intellectual professions displays a singular 
duality indeed thanks to the weak presence of 'modern' intellectuals and 
the relative over-representationjof traditional brackets of those performing 
non manual services, even^iMien they cannot necessarily be qualified 
as intellectual activities proper. Transylvania appears here seriously 
backward, as compared to the rest of Hungary, since in most professional 
branches; cited the region was heavily under-represented. 

This weakness is particularly striking as to the managerial staff of 

the private economy, where most often the share of Transylvanians hardly 

exceeded the half of their proportion in the active population (male and 

female). if n industry, trade and transportations - that is, in the recently 

develop^! sectors of the: post-feudal economy . - the ■■ Transylvani; 

proportions remained below half of the share of the province in the active 

pulation of the country. Only in the mosttraditional sectors was the region 

ewhat better staffed on the executive and managerial level, with rather 

scores though even in agriculture and forestry, but with a spectacular 

over-representation in mining. This latter fact had to do with; the central 

; position»f the region in the sector of mineral extraction in Hungary, due to 

its exceptionally rich material resources : the 'intellectual' staff of mining 

was howj^ggTTthe smallest of all sectors statistically distinguished, a mere 

1,6 % of non manuals (white .collars) in private employment.. 

A similar observation can be made for the 'real intellectuals' 
(tul^d4nkepeni ertelmiMg 54 ) in indigenous statistical terrhs, that is^. 
free professionals, civil and serai-civil servants (including the teaching 
and the clerical staff).-In Transylvania free professionals were -generally 
under-represented, and this ratherireavily,. especially in the bestgualified 
professions, the, income of which depended on personal skills and 
commitment, like doctors and lawyers. This was much less the case of less 
qualified non manuals in the same professional branches, in law (where 
assistant lawyers and employees formed;. thV majority of the sector) or in; 
the-para-medical sector (Where midlives made up the vast majority of 
the sector). Thus the higher the qualification, theJcwer was the share of 
Transylvania among free, lance professionals. This observation applies 
also to tk& civil service (in state, county and municipal employment), the 
militan as%ell as the semi-public (teaching and ^clerical) professions, 





54./5S,,-309. 









where the province was much better represented (in administrative civil 
service actually somewhat over-represented). Most of those concerned 
here (priests, primary school teachers, county or municipal employees, 
military officers 55 ) did not have full university training, often lacking 
even a complete secondary school graduation as well. 56 Not even all 
teachers in activity could prevail of a due qualification as demanded by 
state regulations, though normal schools offered only secondary level 
training. Thus the bulk of Transylvanian intelligentsia was relatively 
under-qualified, compared to the county wide average. 

Such conclusions are in part contradicted by others, related to 
the level of education of various strata of the active population, whose 
professional activities were not or not exclusively linked to educational 
assets and achievements, as demonstrated in the followiag table. 

Table 3. 
Proportions (%) of Men Active in Non Intellectual Professions 
with a Degree ofEBjte Training in Transylvania and in — 
the Re$t of Hungary (1910) 57 i 

: ' rafil" '" 




Big estate owners opf 
Renters above 100 s : ; 



Owners of middle size 
Estates (50-100 acres). 



,,:Tran-s¥k*i 



3&g& pf-2 



"Transylvania 



Rest of": 
Hungary, 



> seeentlary 
school"- 1 ■ 
classes 
or above 



■ 23.4'hjw. 



23,6 



-1,5 



1,1 



f« 4-6 

secondary J 
— school 
"classes 



' Total 

% l i 



,:.:..23,6 ■;- 100,0 



15,4 . si 100,0 



5,6 



.3,3 



100,0 



100,0" : 



55 Officers of the national Honved Army were, in principle, trained at the Ludovica Akademia with 
a three years curriculum, but access to the Academy did not require erettsegi (Matura), only the 
completion of eight years secondary education. But many officers of lower career expectations had 
onfy-a'trra'ch more modest cadst school training. See TibisScH^du, Tisztikaris kozepasztdly, Ferenc 
Joz'sef magyar tisztjei /Officer corps and middle class, the Hungarian qfjigers of Franz Joseph/, 

'i. "Budapest, Historia-MTA Tortenettudomanyi Intezet, 1999, 215. 7^ 

iP&3^«fdfflgto one recently identified contemporary document 51 %;of city and county employe^ 
did not possess in 1881 a degree of higher education and 24 % of them not even a full secondary 
- -school training. See the Fokimutatds anW^Sogy a megyei es varosi torv&syhatosdgi, tovdbbd a 
'■-rendezett tandcsu varosi vdlasztott tisztviselok a megjelolt dllomdsokban 1881-ben tenyleg milyen 
kepzeftseggel (qualificatioval) birtak /Statement about the real qualification of elected officials 
injfouhty, city and other municipal employment in 1881/, in Kepviselohazi iromanyok, VI. kotet 
18^1-1884 (141. szamu iromahy), Budapest, 1 
discovery ofand the permission to use this doi 

^7 Computed ivom^tK 56, 120O00 passim. 




14. I am indebted to Peter Tibor Nagy for the 
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Table 3 shows a complex picture of levels of education of non 
intellectuals. If such levels varied" substantially following membership in 
variKrs strata, there- emerges a double distinction between men <$T the 
traditional estate .}0i , |a^.and employed private executives and.. 



managers as the bl# MW^8 1|: ibcial ekisteVs with educatiwra 4 capital: 
The latter displayed on the average systematically higher - indeed much 
higher in trade and transportation - educational credentials than capital 
owning private businessmen, the reason for this wa§"most probably the 
fact that the majority of such 'independent Capital owners' were yjust 
simple craftsmen and petty shopkeepers, who needed no special education 











eir businesses. Private executives and officials {Privatbeamten) 
on the contrary were hired mostly by larger companies on the strength 
of their certified qualifications. As a consequence, the number of such 
employees in the private economy may be used as an indicator of the 
'capital intensive' nature of the economic branch concerned. Thus, the 
contrast observed in the last column of Table 3 between the relatively 
stronger representation of Transylvanian business owners (especially 
in indu&rv- craftsmen) as compared to their employees attests to the 
under-c|| ilised state of Transylvania within the private economy of late 
Dualist Hungary. 

But the most remarkable finding in Table 3 lies in the fact that 
such apparent economic under-development is not at all accompanied by 
educational under-equipment. On the contrary, in most 'non intellectual' 
strata of the active middle class population (the lower classes being 
ignored here because of the quasi absence among them of male members 
with a measure of secondary education 58 ) Transylvanians demonstrated 
a higher level of certified schooling ^han their professional or economic 
counterparts in the rest of Hungary ¥te global proportion of those with 
at least 4 secondary classes - the official minimum to achieve the lowest 
'executive' (Beanite) or middle class position in the civil service since the 
1883 'Qualification Law' - exceeded or equalled indeed systematically 
(w^fche only mirl? r exception of estate managers) in Transylvania that 
in the rest of the country. Eccmomic under-developrrfent fared thus quite 
well with a measure of regional over-education of men engaged 
properly intellectual professional activities. 

This conclusion raises the much more | sneral problem of 
the decree of modernisation of Transylvania in the Dualist Era. 
Modernisation is of course a manifold notion with a number of 
different meanings, following essenmlly the ways and means of its.^ 
appreciation or meas'Sfemem But some asp'JUs of modernisation - lik^ 
urbanisation, the development of public services (such as health carl 
or the educational- infrastructure, proper) regarded as vital in a post 
feudal society, - are demonstrably connected to the local availabilitj| 
of educational capital either as. a cause of a consequence. Herewith I' 
have" collected a number of veiry : different indicators of modernisation 
converging towards an overall definition of the level of development 
liable to affect education, which the province l^^slbhed by the final 
jghase of the Dua list period jlpF. J». 

58 The proportion -of those with a minimum of 4 secondary classes among agricultural property 
owning men of 5t10 acres reached a mere 0,4 % in Transylvania and 0,1 % in the rest of Hungary. 
Among those with less, than 5 acres such proportions were close to nil (0,64' % in Transylvania). . . 

Ibid. '.-.'. '■ '■;'■ 







Table 4. i 
Indicators of Modernisation in Transylvania as Compared to Hungary 
as a Whole or Hungary Outside Budapest in the Early 20 th Century 




% of the pop*ulation 

% of the population outsid 

Budapest in 1900 60 

% of deaths under'medical control 

men : 190 1-1902 

me : n|L912-13 

women 1901- 

women 1912-1913 
% of pharmacies 
Budapest in ll 

% of hospital r5 
Budapest in 1905 63 

% of deaths due to tuberculosis 
(outside Budapest) in 1914 64 

% of the urban popu 
(outside Budapest) in I 

in 1900 

in 1910 

% of all mail received 

; (outside Budapest) in 1905 6 






12,6 
17,4 
14,9 



Hungary 

(= 16.722,000) 

0,0 (= 14.447 000) 



49,1 

53,3 
48,1 
53,1 



100,0 (= 2004) 
100,0 (=23.403) 



100,0 (=52.198) 




% of telegrams received? 
(outside Budapest) in 1905 5 ' 

Tfrcif telephone conversations 
(outside-0udapest) in 1905 68 






100^= 300.995) 
100,0^=50,412) 
100,0 (= 52.7?7§ffi: 



-i *: 



591 
J50 Ibi, 

61 Medicalisafioh files in the Archives' IBiifle Central Stati&tidaybfnce in Budape: 

62 Ibii{. Loa, at. jjlt. Jll. J L*f ll w ''''^W|M* ' 

63 ibfiloc. at. '■'■■■'.' -■•;'• •SH 

"■"Eft- .■■■.-. ,3k 

64 M,® 1914, 43;.' ■'■;■■■ ■#* * . ■, .' ™ 

65 Computed from a combination 'Sfjtata in MSSst 27, 7,A^K27, 9iandMSff1 

66 'KormdnyjelentesA9Q$, 264. 

67 Ibit.Loc. cit. 
'bid. Loiki£it. 






i of condemnations for crimes 
against persorMn 1905 69 

% of condemnations for crimes 
against property in 1905 70 

/o of condemnations for 
petty offences in 1905 71 

% of electors among men above 
20 years (elections of 1906) 72 

% of capital in institutions of 
credit (outside Budapest), 1|J 

% of institutions of credit . 
(outside Budapest), 1900 74 

% of capital insured against 
■ (outside Pest county) 1900 75 

% of capital insured against . 
frost (outside Pest county), 1' 

% of emigrants in 1905 77 
% of emigrants in 1914 78 

% of members of workers' health." 
insurance schemes 
(outside Budapest), in 1905 79 
in 1910-1912 80 

'% of industrial entreprises 
(outside Budapest) in 1899 81 

% of members of industrial - 

corporations 

(outside Budapest), 1900: 

- - -- . r^T~ 

69 Ibid. 477. 

70 Ibid. Loc. cit. 
tfXJhid ASl. 

' T^SkE 1900, 277. *'*£? 
75 Ibid. 305-306. 

dnyjelentes. 1905, 56 
J?, Aid. 1914,52. fl 
^9 Ibid. 1»5, 162-163. . 
: 80 Ibid. 1914, ttfyMZi 

81MpE1900, i* 

82Ib«t;-15.1-152 





100,0 (= 68*360) 
100,0 (=42.891) 
100,0 (=507.353) 



P 



« 



% of the active population 
in agriculture in 1900 83 
in 1910 84 


Transylvania 

74,9 
| 70,6 


Hunga 

65,7 
61,5 


% of the active population 
in industry in 1900 85 ;| 
in 1910 86 




9,4 
12,1 


14,3 
17,0 



.J 5,2 
29,0 



11,2 : 
15,1 

13,5 



100,0 (245.527) 

100,0 (139.000| 
100,0 (85.950);' 



-100,0 (=408.968) 
$00,0 (=809.833) 




r 




100*0^1.854) 




The indicators listed here, however numerous they appear to 
be, cannot offer but a scanty insight into the modernisation process of 
Transylvania, since most of them have a limited historical or chronological 
scope, Still, they carry important messages as to the evaluation of the post- 
feudal- development of the province, the indicators being concentrated on 
the final period of the Dualist Era. 

The picture drawn by the indicators is on the whole consistent with 
the hypothesis of a general under-development of the region as compared 
to the rest of the country. This is manifest in the economic realm, for 
which all the indices resorted to show the persistent preponderance of 
rather archaic structures. This is obvious in the prevalence of agriculture 
- and, qj)| eover, that: of the biggest latifundia 87 -, the low impact of 
industrial >ion - which has already been substantiated above in the rarity 
of industrial employees,:-:, the scarcity of capital assets of institutions of 
| credit (in spite of the relatively big number of such institutions), as well as 
the extremely modest proportions of members of industrial corporations 
(including the patrons and the staff oft^tty^ industry). Uhder-capitalizatioh 
appears to be a permanent feature fMBrcregional economy, as shown by 
the weakness of investments in basic insurance policies, but also in urbjih 
and infrastructural equipments, for example in communication systems. 
It is understandable thus that the region remained sigttifiCjantly under- 

Sbanised throughout the whole period as compared to lifer Hungarian 
ritories outside Budapest, though the indicators to this effect take 
only into account cities with specific administrative qualifications 
independent^ from the size of their population. * 

v A similar image is designed by the social indicators of the state 
of the population. Though Transylvania was well endowed with hospitals 
by the end of the Dualistfira. these must have been concentrated in cities 

V 83 "MStE 1913, 2*9." 



84 Ibid. Loc. cit. ' ' 

85 IbidrLoc. cit. 

86 Ibid. Loc. c!te" ' 

87 In 1910 stitWimost one fourth ( 23,2 
% of all of 100 holds and over were, la 



.:V>' 



/ o) of big landed properties of 1000 holds and over and 20 
aited in .Transylvania! .Computed fromMStE 1913, 75. 
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only, hence this was not contradictory with the serious under-development 
showed by the rest of health services - especially (as displayed above in 
table 2), the under-representation of medical doctors in the region . This was 
also expreSbd in the demonstrably ^ry poor level of medicalization of the 
population. In the early 20th century Transyfranian women benefited almost 
^lf as often as in the whole country from medical care when suffering from 
fatal illnqj It is true though, that the province could prevail of a relatively 
less bad score as far as fatalities due to tuberculosis were concerned : this 
could may be attributed to the very weakness of communication networks 
(liable to contribute to the spreading of the decease) and the apod 'natural' 
HHng conditions in an under-urbanized and under-industrialiRd region. 

Another interesting issue has to do here with crime. If one « 
do justice to the consistently high Transylvanian crime rates with a 
summary interpretation, this may be among other things the sign of a 
measure of under-administration of the population, generating a certain 
lack of^domestication and social control of the rank an^^^ as well 
as - possibly - a conflictual coexistence Of various*ethn{f (f cultural 
clusters. One car perceive this particularly in the high frequency of petty 
well as that of agressions against physical persons. 

f It is not astorishing that such a mixture of under-modernization . 

result in^a growing trend of emigr^* iJby the end of the period. 
Suchlranulti -faceted snapshot off ^sylvanian society could only 
cautiously be summed up by such a far too overwhelming (and in several 
details irrHtrrect) generalisation, that economic underdevelopment, ^ 
industrial under-^pipment and a illative under-education of the loafer 
social s|rata (at least in terms oJ&fckeracy rates and levels of applied skills) ... 
-were, consistent with archaic-,features of the schoqi system as wgtt 

If the presentation of this overall picture of selected aspects' of 
Transylvania society is regarded as indispensable - in form of a fundamental 
background information^- for the study of educational disparities "in/ : ffie 
region; one ha| now to turn to otr focal topic, the appreciation of (indeedi 1 ^ 
rather extraordinary) disparities of ed^H Sfenal performances observable 
inside the region between dsBominatiOnar groups. One sh<ij|d .not forget 
though, that much of our findinas in me following can be ntwrpreted only— 
in the framework of the generaljihder-de^ lopment of the province, dueiy 
reflected - contrary to appearances - in the state of educational capital 
acquired by the religious clusters under scratin$g?This means that we should 
not be astonished to face - loj^ically enough, t^be true - aspects of relative 
Amder||pdernisatjori' withihMge of the denominational brackets espi as 
compared to. otlierSerritorialf factions of the/same bracket in contemporary ... 
Hungary. Jm 







The general denominational hierarchy of education in Transylvania 
(by gender and residence). 

The first observation concerns the ,i ■_ | sharp hierarchical order of 
educational attainments by denominate Pin Transylvania which can be 
best observed in the combined region wide data published in the final ]»ges 
of our biibk or in table 5 , where alfahe relevant information is synthet| ally 
presented, including disparities due to gender and residence. 

One has to remark here that our urban category is a rather shaky 
referring only to Kolozsvar/Cluj and\lvlarosvasarhely/Trgu Mures, 
the two cities distinguished in contemporary statistics as settlements 
with 'autonomous legislative entitlement' londllo torvenyhat&sagi 
jogii varosl^ Thus, obviously enoug^, the urban-rural (city-county) 
opposition serves here merely as a reminder of the importance pertaining 
to' the residential distribution of relevant observations, without offering 
an overall illustration of this dimension of educational inequalities. In 
historical reality, the weight of Kolozsvar/Cluj is certainly exagerated 
here, as compared to other TransyWfeuan urban populations, because of 
the unique 'locality' or vicinity effect of the University of Kolozsvar to 
attract students who had been born, educated or living in the city itself. 
Among medical students of the University between 1872 and 1918 for 
example, some 8 % were born there, 15 % lived there with their family 
and 24 % had been educated in one of the gymnasiums of the town 89 which 
husted around 1 900 less than 3 % of the Transylvaman population. 90 Thus 
the level of education of urban clusters in our.tables is excessively inflated, 
as against the level liable to be observ§j|jj[ llper urban envirohpents in 
the region. 






THWmmmmm^pcmr- data*] 

of the Kfw^data. It is especially harmful that citielg^jce Brasso/Bffeov - the biggest ed 
center inline region (and even in the whole country'fftitside Budapest) with five classical second- 
ary schools fofiboys by 1910 (hosting~1314 pupils) 1 - ffid^agyszefen/Sibiu -witfr two secondary 
schools, hostji Jffi&Apupils - could not be classified in the urban population. Kolozsw/Cluj had 
at that time tfflS&siniilar institutions with 1216 pupils and Marosvasarhely/Trgu Mures two, with 
735 pupils. These were to be sure the only places with more than one gymnasium and/or realiskola 
in contemporary Transylvania. (MStE, 1911, 375-378.) If Kolozsvar/Cluj was certainly the larg- 
est «BwiW- r '' ' i»;thgs^sSi"G W jfe-close to 61.000 inhabftaalsgp 1910 (though far from the biggest 
anioBsefelfcs of tae/SstttaS jEpStrative status in the coiitJJBy:), Brasso/Brasqy came secondwith 
41.000 and Nagyszeben/Sibiu third with 33.500, both) 'of the latter outnumbering Marosvasarhely/ 
TrguMtires-with 25.500 souls' OB%i^^|fe4,. 19.) : p ; i^»' : i : ,.::/ ' 

V. Karady, L. Nastasa, op. cit ^MO^'^'i,.' . ...'^jSHjj// 

The special 'locality' effect of Kojozs'varjl^l'uj j? cle,ttfl^leni6nstratedbythe fact that in the years 

890/91 and 1894/5 as riiany/p 177 s ! ^t#^fthe'MeeHungai'|^^^^f§ty (including the Pest 
Polytecnic) originated from KolozS^nunty as agairisi49, pnly fron^Hfasso/Brasov county.-but 75 

i> of the former and only 33 % ofttie latter attended; tp0iH|niversity : of Kolozsvar/Cluj. Data com- . 

uted from the VKMJefentes of respective yeaj's. ! 

|V 





Table 5. 

Estimation of the Global Differentials of Confession Related 

Inequalities of Education in Transylvania (Mean Number of Years of 





toman Catholics 
Greek Catholics 
Calvinists 
.Lutherans 
Greek Orthodox 
Unitarians 
Jews S - — 



School Attendance, 1910) 9 



towns 

5,85 
2,0 

7,35 
3,3 
6,3 
6,1 



*;?■. 



1 




men 
counties 
3,0 I 

1,1 

2,7 
3,6 
1,3 
2,9 
4,3 



women 
counties : ' tows 



2,1 • 

0,45 

1,9 

2.9 

0.7 

1,9 

2,9 



-3,8 

W 1,1 

2,8 
5,2 
1,4 
3,1 
. 3,9" 
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The message of the table must be combined with the detailed 
stratified data of our book for a proper interpretation. 
Considering first the evidence related to men, the general educational 
scores of Jews proved to be manifestly the best, since their representation 
among those with the highest attainments (8 secondary classes and more) 
exeeded by a factor surpassing 3-4 time&ffifcaverage. Taken as a whole, 
as on table 5, the advantage of Jewish men^ppears tpbe more limited, but 
still far ahead of all other clusters considered. - 

Roman Catholics come second onthisiadderwith approximately 
twice as many educated males above 4 secondary classes than the 
average, but they are followed closely by Lutherans:-- with almost as 
■igjpod levels for men with some secondary training, and indeed much 
ibetter scores for those with primary-School education. This is wBK 
the global score, p.f Lutherans in table 5 is significantly ahjave those of 
Roman Catholics. 

Unitarians were somewhat below them, but with very high ranking 
in the-generation of theyoungest adults. Their general scores come fourth 







91 The schboling(|»eriod in years is estimated via a coding system whereby a :mean.number of years _-'< 
. of schooling was calculated according to a system of equivalences as follows : 8 years of second- 
ary education and above =-13 years=-6 years of secondary education- = 11, 4 years of secondary 
education = 9, literacy (Writing and Reading) = 3, Sfiteracy = 0, Trig higher the score, the better th^ 
estimated average educational performance of the whole group. Such an estimation is an empirical 
: construction of an obviously somewhat arbitrary nature,,so that it cannot be taken at face value as 
r.atrue aceoj^.of actualschooling investments in years, However, since this empirically uncontrol- 
lable bias'lfflSW apply presumably; more orjdssr^quallytd all groups under scrutiny, it offers fair 
^guarantees ipr a relevant comparfsotr; . 1- J '.;; H 





in the scale presented on table 5. Calvinists found their position 
lower on this rank order. However, they too significantly exceeded the 
mean level of attainments. 

The regional average, obviously enough, was most heavily 
depressed by the two Christian groups of Greek persuasion, which 
displayed rock bottom levels, with a slight advantage for the Greek 
Catholics (Uniates) in higher levels of education. Limited as it may j 
be, this advantage for the Uniate group appears to be significant indeed 
only for those with 8 or 6 and 4 secondary classes, the proportions 
of which exceeded systematically those among Orthodox (Greek 
Oriental) men. But, contrary to expectations, the Uniates were rather 
markedly over-represented among illiterates as well. This is why their 
overall scores in table 5 are regularly the lowest of all, below those of 
the Orthodox. 

Thus, one is duely entitled to sum up the hierarchy of male 
educational achievements in Transylvania by referring to a polarised 
structure with Jews and the Oriental Christians representing the tfl| 
opposite poles. But a case*(i!£|)Wd be equally made for exceptions and 
deviances according to levels of measurement. The hierarchy may be 
somewhat (but not fundamentally) different following the message carried 
by other indicators. 

This general hierarchy applies largely to women as well, but there: 
again, with some variations. 

The overall feminine pattern denotes ofcourse alevel incomparably ; 
beneath that of men. We are still in a period, when women's formal training 
was under-instifutionalised with veryfew-secondary schools accessible fof ■'•*.- 
girls 92 , and generally neglected as compared to young males. The higher 
the level of education concerned, the more pronounced gender differences 
may appear, with the exception of the 4 secondary classes level, where 
wdmen remained more often gathered than men in absolute numbers anc 
proportions. OnAe level of primary education however, inequalities of 
gender tetidedalready to vanish by the early 20th century country wide 9 ?, .' : 
which, will be to some extent manifest in our Transylvanian data bank 1 : 
too, bill probably less than elsewhere in Hungary: tliis:was due precisely 
to local circumstances liable todepress in large regional: andyconfessional 
sectors the demand for primary education. 



92 In 1910 girls constituted a^-mere 8 % of all secondary, school pupils (MStE 1911, 382) and even 
less (2,3 %) among those; iafcmg an S%^~4£i'.(^a'tura) exam in Hungary. (Data from 'MStE, and A 
maj&ar kozepiskolak siaiisztikaja JASiMJ^pfl^Wg^/Statistics of Hungarian secondary schools till 
thefear 1932/3/, Budapest, 1934„$5,£' •■ '> ■ «;': f .' .'i'.j ■■..-. 

93 In T913 for example there werj;" Ies# girls thanjiboys in schooling age among Magyars, Germans " 
and Slovakians failing to.atten.d a sphto^See 1 M%tE 191$J 240. 





preeminence was not at all so pronounced for women as 
for men. It asserted itself above all on the lowest levels of certified training, 
among the merely literates and those with 4 secondary school classes (but 
there exceeding the average by a mean factor of 5). But Jewish women 
fell slighly behind Roman Gs pes among those with 8 secondary school 
classes or more and behaj 1 Lutherans in terms of literacy. This is why the § 
global Jewish scores in table 5 appeared to be modest on the whole, in the 
same range as those of Roman Catholics and even slightly below those of 
Lutherans. For the rest, the hierarchy proved to be quite similar to the one 
observed among men, with a stronger relative preeminence of Lutherans, 
but also with good positions of Roman Catholics, a somewhat poorer 
performance of Unitarians together very closely with Calvinists and, at 
the bottom of the rank order, a relatively less bad showing of the Greek 
Orthodox as compared to the Greek Catholics. There again, the relative 
advantage of the Orthodox was exclusively due to a less desastrously low 
proportion of illiterate women, still making up in 1910 the majority in 
both clusters - except among the youngest Orthodox girls. Tne two Greek 
denominations were actually lacking almost entirely a highly educated 
feminine bracket, with less than 0,1 % of their women endowed with 8 
classes or above (that is, only one out of some 1700 Orthodox and 2100 
Greek Catholics !). 

Taken as a whole, two remarks may help to qualify gender 
differences in our findings. 

The first one concerns the absolute rarity of women with 
advanced elite training (8 classes and over) as compared to men. If this 
was spectacular, worth of a special mention, for the denominations of 
Greek ritual, the same applies - though to a lesser degree to be sure - to 
all the other clusters. Transylvanian women at that time reached rarely 
and for obvious reasons (deficit in elite schooling facilities ofigrij^^ 
a training to girls eq%ivalent ; W that reserved for boys 94 ) the 18^ 
higher education. They had been anyhow formally excluded from 
universities till 1895, only to be ejgpsed to all kind§ of incapacities and 

gns till much later, in some fields till the end of the old regime * 
in 1945. The lack of girls' secondary schools seems to be particularly 
flagrant in Transylvania,, sinew tlate as 1910, there were oil 
institutions (in Kolozsvar/Cluj and in Marosvasarhely/Trgu Mures) out ._ 
of 35 in Hungary, and - accordingly - they hosted a mere 5,6 % of 
female secondary school pupils of the country. 95 This may be the-|§ 




94 Though girls were allowed to take exams in boys' gymnasiums as 'private pupils' (not all 
classes). 

95 MSiE 1911, 333. 
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why in the first period when women were admitted to universities 
the Kolozsvar/Cluj faculties trained disproportionately few female 
students, as compared to the university of Budapest (or those of the 
Austrian Empire). In the Transylvanian Faculty of Medicine there were 
no women at all till 1901, while one could find several dozens already 
in Budapest since 1895, as attested by the yearly inscriptions. 96 In the 
years 1901/2-1913/4 altogether 714 female inscriptions were recorded 
in the Budapest Faculty of Medicine as against a mere 65 in Kolozsvar/ 
Cluj. In the Faculties of Arts and Sciences the situation was somewhat 
more balanced, but the first female student enrolled there in Kolozsva/ 
j in 1897/8 only and she was followed by less than 10 yearly 
SPolled women till 1901/2. Before 1914 only 142 female enrollements 
in Arts and Sciences had been recorded in Transylvania as against 
1654 in Budapest. 97 Thus, women in the University of Kolozsvar/Cluj 
represented only 8 % of all female students in the county during the 
whole pre-war period (between 1895/6 and 1913/14). 98 

Thus the scarcity of highly educated women may be regarded as a 
'structural' consequence of sorts of both the available educational supply 
and the decisively less 'modern' dispositions of potential Transylvanian 
school c%irfeies. " 

Thai "second remark has more specifically to do with Jews, 
for which the gender differentials in educational performance were 
the largest of all, as most clearly displayed in table 5. In terms of the 
estimated average number of years of school attendance" the difference 
between Jewish men and women in the counties~wasrl,4 years, while in 
all other clusters the same disparity did not exceed 1 year (with 0,6 and 
0,7 year for Greek Catholics, Lutherans and Orthodox). Such relative 
neglect of women's education may be attributed to the survival or the 
repercussion of traditional patterns of educational strategies particular 
to Orthodox Jewry, possibly with some long term effects icjh those 
families-remaining in its orbit, without breaking with established ways. 
In this pattern boys' advanced training used to be o vef ^stressed white 
women were not particularly encouraged to share it, being properly 
excluded from the benefit of higher religious instruction in yeshivotl 
As a consequence, among other thingSy Jewish women possessed on 
the whole less special surplus of educational propensity drawn fro 
'relfgliiSs intellectualism' than Jewish men, lUfole to be convifted irr 
secular educational asset^Mlf women were evidently r% eh less educatec 



96MSE1900, 362 aiid-MSE, 1910, 380 1, ' 

97 MSE yearly data. 

98 Computed frgm the yearly data as above 
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than men among Christians too, their under-education can be viewe 
more as a result of educational 'market conditions' and their own class, 
confession, sub-culture and region specific 'social condition' (as it shall 
be explored further on) than as the outcome of a cluster specific anti- 
feminine bias of sorts. ^ 

At this point we have to dwell shortly on reside^al differences, 
although, as stated above, our evidence <m urban groups is restricted to 
two cities, Kolozsvar/Cluj and Marosvasarhely/Tirgu Mures. Residential 
disparities are indeed a regular feature of educational inequalities for at 
least two major reasons. Cities offer the widest variety and the highest 
quality of educational opportunities on the supply side - in the case 
of Transylvania, Kolozsvar hosted throughout the Dualist period three 
classic^ (pnasiums together with the second university of the country 
-, on the one hand. On Jhe other hand, major urban functions in terms 
of regional administration, legal and health services, big investments 
in industry, banking and trade, etc. provide for the concentration of the 
highly skilled manpower in or around cities. Both of these circumstances 
increase the presence of the educated in urban settings. Hence there is 
nothing surprising about the big distance separating educational scores 
between the two Transylvanian cities and the remaining territory of 
the region, as shown in table 5. The gap is particularly striking among 
Unitarians, Greek Orthodox and Lutheran men but also, more generally, 
among all the Christians as agalast Jews. Thus educated Christians of all 
'" denominations appeat to' rhave^beerfrmuch more concentrated in cities, 
while the education. of Jewish menjihd women seems to have been more 
balanced or equally distributed^^ fferent residen^al environments 

Given these well perceptible religious cluster specific differen 
in Transylvania, the question arises about their local specificity.Tn 
[more concrete terms, one can wonder whether observed educational 
attainments of various denominations in this region correspond to the 
general educational level -of respective clusters in the whole country or 
not, and if not in what sense ? Table 6 is destined to yield j||sponses 
to this interrogation through a synthetic comparison-, of our findir||s. 
in Transylvanian to those- of the rest of Hungarian territories outside 
Budap^tThe exclusion of Budapest is justified here, like above, by its 
special position in the contemporary Hungarian social space as well as in 
the educational market. Me apply here a comparison between provinces 
unbiassed by Ike enornmis weight of the capital city, the inclusion of 
which would «ave introduced a basic disequilibrium between; the terms 
of out comparison. 
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Table 6. 

The Share of Transylvania by Denominations in the Educated Clusters" 

and the General Population of Hungary outside Budapest 100 (1910) 

% of Transylvanians among those of the same religion 
in Hungary outside Budapest 
literate men with literate women with population i 
men 101 8 classes 4 classes women 102 8 classes 4 classes 



4,1% I 

35,6% 
13,6% 
17,9% 

28,8% 
93,4% 
9,0% 



p% 11,0% 3,7% 9,8% .8,7% 4,41 



■1,2% 
21,9% 
24,6% 

38,3% 
76,1% 
8,1% 



35,5% 
27,7% 

■3*2% 

44,4% 
81,6% 
8,8% 



30,7% 
12,5% 
18,9% 

§1,8% 
97,2% 
8,6% 



29,9% 
27,5% 
33,1% 

26,4% 
82,8% 
7,4% 



27,7% 37,5% 
24,9% 15,9% 
25,9%. 18,1% 



22,1%- 
81,6%: 
7,9% 



34,1% 
91,2% 
9,1% 



sha: 




Roman 

Catholics 

Greek 

Catholics 

Calvinists 

Lutherans L 

Greek 

Orthodox 

Unitarians 

Jews 

(P ** 

The message of table 6 refers to the comparison between the 
share of Transylvanians among the educated and the general population 
in provincial Hungary belonging to the same religious clusters. The 
indications drawn from the table are demonstrative enough. 

The educated displa\ a stark over-representation 
5isylvanian RomarNSathbliSs (much exceeding the- double of thf >. 
share Transylvanian Roman Catholics held in the country's population, " 
except for the merely literates), but also - thougjlto a somewhat lesser 1 
degree - among Lutherans and - still significantly enough - among 
Calyjnists (there again except for literates only). Thus the three big 
'Western' Christian groups had more or less, in common a hjglflevel of 
over-education in Transylvania on the advanced levels of elite training 
relative to their coreligionists in the remaini™ fcj|untry. This very fJB 
maybe, by the way, ,the reason why they J Hired to be mediocry 
represented amonjj those with basic literal .afe, since the latter 
excluded those w| more advanced learnings: Hfetingly enough, the 
same applied to some extent to Ga^fe Orthodox men as well (except 
for those with basic literacy ohff Rhile Greek Orthodox women 





shared with their J3reek Catholic sisters a severe under-representation 
among all the educated, compared to other women of the same religious 
clusters in provincial Hungary. The three other groups - Transylvanian 
Jews, Unitarians and Greek Catholics for once united - appear to have 
been significantly Sder-represented iu Transylvania among theirJ 
educated coreligionists in the country. Jewish and Greek Catholics 
women in Transylvania suffered much more from relative educational 
disadvantages than men. 

We can attempt another approach of the regional specificity of 
denominational educational inequalities by adducing religion specific 

ip s " rs ,tyofK " c " 

Table 7. < 

The Share (%) of Students in the University of Kolozsvdr/Cluj among 
all University Students in Hungary by Denominations as Compa -ed to 



da 



% of students 
n Kolozsvar 
1895-1910) ia 

»of Transyl 
Ifenians in 
irangary 

(1910) 104 



their Share in the Population of the Country 



Roffian C^vinistsLuthe 
Cathol. 



,15,3% 



ran; 



s Greek Greek* Unita 
Catholics Orthodox 



79,l c 





is Jews 



3,0% 






4,2% 15,3%;i7,5% 37,3% 34,0% 91,2% 7,0% 



This is "obviously net a rigourous 'comparison since students in 

Koloz§t?ar/Cluj could* hail fibm various regions of the country outside 

Transylvania as well, ><;ijust as-'; Transylvanian students could attend 

universities outside Transylvania. Still,, since probably a large majority 

i^of students concerned were of local extraction - among medical students 

|'' : -they were 76,3 % following fathers' residence between 1872 and 19 18 105 , 

: ;■- the comparison appears to be relevant withisome -qualifications. Here. 

"'all clusters witJiA^exceptioii of Greek Orthodox and Unitarians show 

wsous levels oWrcIative_^»r-representation, Roman Cathpfics : a||p 

"Calvinists a verylparp one^ne other groups, particularly Lutherans ant 

Jews, a mild one. i- 

103 Data from relevant years ofiMStE, 

104 Computed from MSKT 61, 432-44?, 

105 See V. Karady, L. Nastasa, op. cit; 104. . 
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All these indices can yield the following general interpretation. 
For the bulk of 'Western Christians' Transylvania was an educational 
stronghold in the country, while .for Eastern Christians and - to a lesser 
degree - Jews it was rather ah intellectual backwater of sorts, especially 
for female members of their communities. 

This observation offers a direct explanation for the generally 
mediocre schooling scores of Transylvania, particularly in the primary 
sector, observed above in the first sub-chapter of this study. If the 
Transylvanian majority groups of Greek ritual were globally under- 
represented among the educated of their clusters in the country, together 
with Jews - the otherwise intellectually best endowed religious cluster 
-, this was a sufficient cause for the less than passable global state of 
education in the region. 

At this juncture one would need a circumstantial historical 
investigation into the roots of such regional inequalities, that is, the 
reasons for which Transylvanians of various denominational brackets 
benefited more from or, on the contrary, were handicapped as regards 
to educational opportunities compared to other regional clusters of their 
denomination in provincial Hungary. One could refer here to the special 
promotional effect for matters educational of the political, economic 
and otherwise 'social' competition between 'Western Christian' elites 
(the ttiree privileged 'nations' - Magyars, Szeklers - both divided 
between Catholics and Calvinists - and Saxons, almost exclusively 
Lutherans) dominating the region during the last feudal centuries. Rather 
than resorting to such sweeping generalisations of doubtful heuristic 
efficiency, I would reserve a tentative interpretation via the recourse to 
a nuj lifer of local socio-historicai variables in the last chapters of this 
essal^BL, — ' ' : ir ■" 




Sub-regional inequalities. 

It is time to achieve the presentation of the global educational inequalities 
wjth a view focused QjaJM |1 variants in counties and the two cities. Table 
8 offers a synthetic^ ew of this kind of! data. 







Roman ■ Gre'e^^^dLuther- Greek, Utii ia- Jews [ All 
Cath. 'CamSmms ians Orth. siant?-:--* 




:OLOZSVAR3,9 1,0 2.9 

QMl(UJ) (35,1) 

-0,4 1,6 

(12,0) (24,2) (38,7) 

MAROSVA-3,6 1,3 2,8 

SARHELY (28,7) (5,7) (47,4) 



5,1 1,5 3,3 
(3,1). {\feZQM. 



Nagy-iiiikullo 3,6 

(3,2) 



Szeben 

Szolnok- 
i Doboka 

Torda- 
Aranyos 

dvarhely 



1,3 2,8 

(11,3) (5,5) 

1,0 3,1 

(8,4) (1,6) I 



2,7 0.4 
(3,1) (15,7) 

5,5 1,2 
(2,1) (2,1) 

5,5 1,15 | 
(42,31(34,7) 






4,1 
(4,7) 

3,0 A 
(3,7) 

2,8 
(3,7) 

1,8 



3,3 1.3 



1,7 
(3,8) 

2,25 
(2,5) 

2,25 
(2,2) 

2,8 



3., 15 
00,0) 

1,19 
(100,0) 



3,85 

2,4- 

(2,5) 

4,0 | 
(2,1) 

4,0 



(0,8) (100,0) 




4,2 
(0,8) 



0,25 1,9 
(41,4) (14,6) 

0,9 1,8 




(36,2) (1,1) ,(33,5) 



1,9 
(0,8) 

5,6 

(0,2) 

3,0 
(2,4) 



58,0) (0,2) 

- 3,6 £, 1,9 

(15,3)" (0,1) (5,4) 

0,4 1,9 3,0 

(32,6) (5,9) (1,6) 

0,9 1,8 2,75 

(3,3) (22,4) (1,1). 



One may q lotion the usefulness of such a detailed presentation 
r main results as summarised above. Our essential justification 
would rest on their heuristic potential for loqal and sub-regional studies 
of social history. This. can certainly not be our focus here. Bj^such an 
overview of serial denominational data by counties on levels of education 
may also lead to some general insights into hitherto unsuspected social 
conditioKis of over- and under^Q^festment in education,' .-otherwise 
impossible to demonstrate . mm 

The most manifest of such territorially based correlati-oi 
hasit6 s ;do simglyi,. yith gross residential in^Wjiies. In; this regard 
cities must be treated separately, since - for reasons recalled earlier 
^ their educational supply was much more extended than in any other 
residential environments. Still, contrary to expectations, it is worth to 
be stressed that the two cities distinguished in our data bank did not 
display a highlyptivileged sito-atiljHn the rank orde^i j|mr sub-regions 
i-^eounties and cities). If they obviously, belonged to the administrative 
units with the best educational scores -Xolozsvar/Cluj somewhat being 
ahead of NJarosvasarhely/TrguiMures - their pre-eminant position was 
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mostly U gd to the performance of men, mu&ness to tnat ot women 
For the latter, Nagy-Kukullo county, for one, had identical scores as 
Marosvasarhely and not significantly below the level of Kolozsvar/ 
Clujattha#*' 

Now this remark about differentials opposing cities and counties 
may be extended distinctly to most denominational groups, one by one. 
Indeed if one considers the rank order of educational attainments cited, 
the two cities came almost exceptionally first (in four cases among 
twenty eight !) among territorial units with the highest scores for both 
genders. None of the denominational groups (men and women) under 
scrutiny showed tlfp best scores respectively in Marosvasarhely/Trgu 
Mures, while this 'v £ the case of Roman Catholic men and women 
a*-well as Lutheran and Greek Orthodox men in Kolozsvar/Cluj only. 
Thus, the residential privilege of cities did riot apply as regards each 
specific territory, but only globally and, as such, must be challenged as a 
universal working hypothesis. One main reason for this might however 
be linked to nothing else but the problematic and indeed insufficiently 
inclusive and discrete character of the urbaAcategory at our disposal 
- with only two cities included,_whichwere not necessarily the bigge 
ones in the region or those be&t~endowed with schooling facilities, as 
stated above. 

Considering counties- only, outside :the two cities?" one can 
Identify a sys^matically valid rank order with Brasso, Nagy-Kukiiilo 
and S^ebenion top of the list (wffiifhe best educational scores both for 
men and women), followed more or lessjctosely by the jiekler counties 
(Haromsze^- Udvarhely and ■lastly- Csik):::while SzolnSk-Doboka and 
Kolozs, together with Torda Aranyos were relegated to the bottorn of the, 
ladder. Now in this geographic hierarchy of educational achievements it 
is not difficult to perceive the impact of social and ethnic particularities, 
The three top counties represented territorial reservellof' the historic 
Universitas Saxorum, with the largest share of German Lutherans in their 
opulation (ranging from 26 °Mio 42 %), as compared to all other coupes. 
The Szekler counties wer^almost exclusively inhabited by the privileged 
Szekler 'nation' with a Magyar speaking Roman Catholic majority (q£ 
80 %) in Csik county, while Haromszek and' Udvarhely counties we^ 
inhabited by almost exclusively Hungarian speakers with an almost equl 
share of Roman Gallics and Calvinists. ^^ j ' V^i' 

Now one does not need to resold to any kind jM*' 1 '■" micist' 

variable to iat§|pret sujm differences. Let it suj| ta|p state that the three 

; abpye mentioned 'Saxon' counties hosted mork Ian a third (12 out of 

>3) of gymnasiumsandj^aA^o/aFas w^llil tylgdrik (10 out qf 31) 
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in Transylvania at the end 1 the Dualist Era 107 , but onb % of the 
Transylvanian population (1910) 108 . At the bottom line of the educational 
hierarchy Kolozs (outside Kolozsvar/Cluj), Szolnok-Doboka and Torda- 
Aranyof had altogether 2 gymnasiums and 4 polgdri only to serve for 
far from one fourth - 24 % - of the Transylvanian population. . . 109 This is 
not to attempt a comprehensive explanation of the observed geographic 
inequalities, only to warn against 'culturalist' simplifications and 
generalisations when there were well established infrastructural realities 
to account for such findings. 1^ 

Amore general remark about geographical inequalities concerns 
the relationship between the size and the proportion of respective clusters 
in the lbcal population and their educational attainments. In diaspora 
situations, when the group u±+ makes up a small fraction only 

of the population, educational scores can be unexpectedly high. This 
applies for example rather well to Lutherans, whose best scores were not 
identified in their demographic strongholds but in counties like Torda- 
Aranyos, Csik or Hunyad, wlfere their share in the local population 
hardly exceeded 1 j ^ A negative variation to this apparent regular?? 
Jews, wha§e lowest scores were registered in 
counties where they remained present in larger numbers, beyond 5 
% of the local population, that is in Szolnok-Doboka and Beszterce- 
Naszod. In these latter cases however we have to do with the most 
traditionalist communities, an extension of the ultra-orthodox North- 
Easteru: counties of the Hungarian Kingdom (Maramaros, Szatmar and 
Szilagy), with their established Hassidic brackets and other clusters 
pursuing archaic ways and, among other things, not only disregarding 
,. but often openly forbidding secular studies for their offspring. In these 
counties, typically enough, in spite of a Relatively large concentration 
of Jews, mere , was just one Jfwish primary school of public status. 
Jews could of course attend other schools as weli, whe^ref state ;-or 
rritfnicipality run oreven Christian ones, but this is precisely what many 
strictly Orthodox Jewish families would Mle out. Now, traditional 
education would less often (in chederim) or not at. all (in yeshivot) 
include girls on the one hand and, offered in Yiddish, it would not 
always be conducive to'certified literacy or higher levels of instruction 
recognised by public authorities. 

Thusjffebviously enough, such regional inequalities cannot 
be_ ago&unt ed^ T Ebr inj|irely 'culturali|t' terms. The social inequalities 

107, Computed ttov^Magyat-varosok statisztikai evkonyve /Statistical Yearbajsfeof Hungarian citi- 
es/, I, Budapaftl912, 480-481. Data for 1902 ' 

108 Computed from MStE 1911, 14. 
Same references as in the prece 






behind ethnic and regional differences must be first made responsible 
as a major operational working hypothesis, for geographic as well as 
other, notably denominational disparities of educational performances. 
This will be attempted below, in the last subsections of the present study' 
However, before getting egaged in such an interpretation, we have still to 
report on two kinds of both technically and socio-historically intriguing 
aspects of our data bank, relationships between levels of education and 
age specific inequalities. 

Disparities by levels of education : literacy and advanced learning, 



Taken as a whole, the evidence of our tables manifests an extraordinary 
diversity of levels of certified education, the gap between the most and 

■the less advanced groups remaining always substantial. To boot, in 
each denominational cluster, the proportion of those with the highest 
attainments was far from correlating regularly with similarly high 
proportions of those with 4 or 6 secondary classes or with levels of 
literacy. We can pursue the study of this diversity on the basis of some 
details of our tables allowing further qualifications of the given general 
hierarchy. They indeed bring into the picture elements capable to modify 
to some extent the main patterns hitherto identified- 

The first qualification of that order must bear upon discrepancie 
related to literacy levels and the proportions of the highly educated.. 
While among males, Jews and Roman Catholics surpass Lutherans 
(and by the same token, incidentally, all the other groups) with high 
proportions of their best educated brackets, levels of literacy of rank - 
and file Lutherans (with only 3-4 % of illiterates among adolescent and 
young adult males) were definitely significantly higher than those of all 
other groups, including Jews (who had at least 6 % illiterates in their 

^younger adult age groups) and Roman Catholics (with at least as much 

"as 12 % illiterates in their younger adult age groups). Even Unitarians 
(8 %) and Calvinists (11%) displayed lower proportions of illiterates 
in the a^e group of 12-14 years than among similar Roman Catholic 

-adolescents (13 %). Rates of illiteracy were of course of a much higher 
order among those of Greek ritual, but while the majority - : &f Greek 
Catholics had no certified writing and reading skills, this applied to a 
large but nevertheless minority group only of young Greek Orthodox 
(39 % in the 12-14 age bracket). 

Similar but- not ; identical discrepancies xan be 1 found among 
women. The contrast was indeed stark between thievery low illiteracy rate 
of Lutherans (less than 5 % in all young age groups, and in some of these 





racily' differed significantly 
; boncrete terms, among the • 



ickets even remarkably lower than among male Lutheran adolescents) 
as well as the somewhat higher rates of Jews (6-9 % among adolescents 
and young adults) and the much higher ones of Roman Catholics (13-16 
% in similar age brackets). For the rest there was a comparable rank order 
as among males. 

This means that the 'educational hier; 
following the way it was measured. In more 
threfc most educated denominational clusters, lews and Roman Catholic 
were definitely surpassing Lutherans by therraiare among those having 
obtained the best elite training, but they fell behind Lutherans as to the 
eradication of illiteracy. Such a conclusion calls for at least three specific 
remarks. 

The first concerns the specific status of Lutherans in Transylvanian 
society, since our data call partially into question the commonly accepted 
idea of a general Lutheran over-education, an apparent truism, if not a 
fallacy, of Transylvanian history. 110 All but a few Transylvanian Lutherans 
were German sneaking Saxons (formally 87 %, even in 1 9 1 0, after decades 
f 'assimilatioTiist' policies in the country). 111 The 'Saxon University' - 
heritage of the medieval organisation of the privileged Saxon community 
i feudal times -, did provide apparently for the generalisation of literacy 
very early on. Male Lutherans of the elderly generations in 1910 
for example, bom between 1851 and 1860, displayed already a merely 
marginal proportion of illiterates - 11 %, as compared even to Jews - 19 
%, let alone Roman Catholics - 39 %. Mor^ l^uch ej|f%pread of 
basic education was equally extended over Lutheran, wonren, since in 
the same generations the. latter had only 15 % of illiterates as against 
a majority still (54 %) of Jewesses and as iru)il\ ■■'.fts 63 % of Roman 
Catholics. The efficiency of the Luthefan-Saxon school network is thus 
far from being a historical myth. Merely it cannot" be regarded as fully 
applicable to the same extent to the more advanced; levels of education, at 
-le^^in Transylvania, may be in contf^gr^atjieast in some-,peas.ure -5o 
what£o"uid%e est ablisMcLih this rejpp;t^te"rnywhOlg Duali 

■---'.110 Seifrteashjgj^jpn Puttkamer, Schutalltag und nationale Integration inUngarn, Miinchen, Ol 
- - *-. ' l T l 0t iiburgr2QD3; : ¥49-152. ■ i ~--:^ : ' ■ 

111 The'ttiost'cBfft^gSSffthdf^Wsideri^yi^s^ticallvallljUtherans in Transylvania we're Ger- 

112 If measured byv; tS3a, like the qualincatiortsiof^refeeg! exams, other marks obtained 
in the main gymnasium subjects, access frequencies tdnigher education, Lutherans were on top. 
of the hierarchy of sshool excellence during and, indeed, even : jafter the Dualist gra in historic 
Hungary. See some of my studies relevant in this respect : „Social Mobility, Reproduction and 
Qualitative, Schooling Differentials in Old Regime Hungary", History Departm^at Yearbook 
1994-199$, Central European University, Budapest, 1996, 134-156; 95-110; « Assimilation and 
Schooling : National and Denominational Minorities in the Universities of Budapest around 
1900 », in G. Ranki (ed.), Hungary and European Civilisation, Bloomington, Indiana University 












ollowing data in fable 6 above, one can realise that the relative over- 
representation of Transylvanians among Lutherans of the whole country 
was quite limited on the level of those with 8 secondary school classes or 
more, as compared to those with 4 classes. 

The second remark is related to Jews who, though largely 
Magyarised by 1 9 1 (with 74 % Magyar speaking Jews in Transylvania), 
achieved this status only lately. This involved two important 
qualifications of Jewish linguistic and educational skills. First, still one 
quarter of them continued to profess Yiddish mother tongue or 'first 
usual language', so that they appeared in statistical data as 'German 
speakers' . (Indeed Yiddish was not recognised by the state as one ot the 
'national' or 'ethnic' languages of the Monarchy, following the legal 
fiction that Jews did not constitute a 'national minority' - nemzetiseg, 
Nationalitat - but a religious ,q luster only). Yiddishists were indeadg, 
lumped together with German speakers in national censuses ana"' 
thus officially qualified as 'Germans'. Second, Jewish male literacy, ■ 
especially in the elderly generations, was considered rather general', 
but it was acquired mostly in traditional Migious schools - chederinii 
yeshivot - and thus often limited to Yiddish. For census inspector; 
who did not, most of the times, have means to control Yiddish literacy, 
such skills could not always be acknowledged as equivalent to literacy 
in one of the official languages of the Empire. Moreover Yesl 
often trained their students in Talmudic studies up to an age beyc 
20 years without issuing certifications accepted by state authorities 
(except the exam for Orthodox Rabbis jfc-the Fozsony .Yeshiva) . We 
do not know as yet, without further research, whether such advanced 
religious learning qualified^ .sjudents for a classification in the category 
of those with 6 or 8 secbnf&ry classes, but it is most probable that 
some Jewish literates in Yiddish and/or Hebrew could in this situation 
be falsely recorded as' ill iterates. Hence the officially observed rate of 
Jewish literacy (as well as, possibly, more advanced levels of learning) 
must have corresponded to actually -higher (may^ be indeed much 
higher) intellectual competences, which however lacked the usual 
certifications by publicly: f^ijognised scholarly bodies. This remark, 
far from modifying our conclusions, confirms one of.its main findings, 
the relative Jewish preeminence in matters educational in Transylvania 
too. This resale as.it ji tleenjjsstablished elsewhere, corresponds^ 
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similar conclusions 1 Fthe whole Dualist Hungary. 113 One can add 
that, possibly, a part of the relative under-education of Transylvanian 
Jews as compared to the average of their coreligionists elsewhere in 
Hungary, identified in table 6, may be attributed to the above exposed 
'dissimulation effect' exerted by traditional schooling. 

For an illustration of the fact that Jewish literacy could be 
acquired outside the official school channels, \$ us quote data gn the 
rates of schooling by denomir 
when - following our generati 
among Jewish men descende 
time still close to one third 
schooling woul 
95% of Luther 
Calvinists of co 
while only 65 % 
much more than 
followed thus vei 
the generational 




ata in this book - overall illiteracy 
jady below 10 %, but in the same 
ish children subject to obligatory 
it turn u£ in public schools. The findings show that ♦ 
82 % of Roman Catholics, 78 % of Unitarians, 77 of^ 
lsory school age were actually enrolled in schools, 
Greek Catholics, 66 % of Greek Orthodox and not 
%of Jews 114 . The hierarchy of enrollment frequencies 
losely that of educational performances observed in 
ups concerned in various denominations - except for 
! This could-happen ofiy if we take into account those Jewish kids 
who attended chederim andyeshivot only, instead of primary schools of fc 
public status. This occurred probably more often in Transylvania than 
elsewhere in the country, since the network of Jewish primary schools 
of piibfic status proved to be indeed very small (7 altogether in 1900 115 ). 
This involved also, by the way, that-Jewsxquld attend practically only 
state or r municipal schools, due to their occasional difficulties to be 



1 13 See some of my other studies" relevant onJewish 'over-education' besides those cited in the 
precedent note: (with Istvan Kemeny) : "Antisemitisme universitaire et concurrence de classe \'\ 
laloi de numerus clausus en Hongrie entre les deux guerres", Actes de la Recherche en. Sciences 
Sbciales, 34, Seip't 1980^67-96; « Jewish EnrollrfSnt Patterns in Classical Secondary E^fijeation 
in Old Regime and Inter- War Hungary », Studies in Contemporary Jewry (Bloomington), 1984, 
1, 225-252 ; " Jewish Over-Schooling in Hungary. Its Sociological Dimensions ", in Vi Karady, 
W. Mitter (eds. ), Sozials'truktur uhd Bil&mgswesen mMitteleuropa / SotXal Structure and Edu- _ 
G0an in Central Europe, Koln, Wien, Bohlau Verlag, 1990, 209-246; "Schulbildung und Re- 
ligion. Zu den ethnisch-konfessionellen Strukturmerkmalen der ungarischen InteBgenz in der . 
Zwischehkriegszeit ", in Christoph Kodron, Botho von Koto , Uwe Lauterbach, Ulrich Schafer, 

. Gerlind Schmidt (Hrg.), Vergleichende Erziehungswissenschdft, Herausforderung, Vermittlung, 
Praxis. Festschrift fur Wolfgang Mitter zutift30. Geburtstag, Koln- Wien, Bohlau Verlag, Band 
2., 621-641. " Jewish Over-Schooling RevjJH^: the Case of Hungar&n Secondary Education..in 
f the Old Regime (1900-1941), Yearbook of the JewishWudies Programme, 1998/1999, Budapest, 
Central European University, 2000^75-91. 

114 Calculations made on the basis oPinformation on the size of denominational populations sub- 
■ ject to' obligatory schooling in A magyar kirdlyi Vallas es Kozoktatdsugyi miniszter jelentese az 

';. 1890-es evre, /Report of the roya^Kungarian minister of cults and_gublic insafction for 1890/, 
Budapest, 1891, 154-155, and otvrthose among them who actually attendee? state recognised 
f schools (ibid. 162-163). 

115 Cf.MStE, 1901,320. 




accepted in Christian schools and/or their reluctance to attend them. 
Preference for non confessional schools was a general and veryspeeia 
trend of Jewish primary schooling at that time. 116 ' 

These circumstances of Jewish schooling aAwell reflected in 
the vast regional differences of Jewish presence in pronary schools of 
public status. As already recalled above, in counties representing the 
main track of migration and settlement of the most traditional Orthodox 
Jewry, the regional extensions of Galicianers, just South of Maramaros 
county, the settlement center of Hungary's Ostmden- there were no 
Jewish schools of public status at all. The rate ofl tendance of Jewish 
ids in the age of school obligation also remained for long very low 
Pfeng the Eastern type JewidB Orthodox. For 1890 the proportions were 
only 52.=% in Szolnok-Doboka, 25 % im Maros-Torda (equal to that 
of ultra-Orthoc|gp -Maramaros...) and 27 % in Kis-Kukiillo counties. 117 
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Disregarding problems of regional disparities, the position,, £ Jews 
remains singular a| to the distribution of those with various levels of 
schooling, compared to Christians. 

Starting with th^ ev idence oTTlevels related to men, one striking 
difference opposes Je-J§ "priergroups if we considertffeir proportions; 
with lower grade secondary schooling and those with 8 classes|§ir more". 
The latter represent the cluster^having achieved^education due to the 
gentlemanly ru^jg^qlass - including fully jompleted secondary s ; ; 
training with of witrtbut eretfMgi certificatipn (Matura, Abitur) 
equivalent 1 . 19 ^ togetherlwith, bclltsionally, higher Studies in universities,, 

'■ • -. - — ~- . . i m m \ ■ ■ 'V "*** 

116 Indeed Jews were the only confessional group around 1900 which sent a mere minority of its 
offspring to its own confessional sdhools (37 % i"nl904), the majority attending state or mu- 

. ' nicipal schools (48 %), ev#i those of other denominations (13 %) or private institutions (3 %). 

-; See my study : « Szegregacio,, asszimilacio es disszimilacio. Felekezetek az elemi iskolai pi- 
acon (1867-1942) ^llfegregatM isim'lation et dissimilation. Denomiri*|BE!ns in the Hung- 
school market, 186|i|42/, iri'l ' gossqg (Budapest) 2003, XLIII/8-9;5J5[3, especially 7S-8Q? 

117 A magyar kirdlyi Vallas es Kdzoktatdsiigyi mini szfer jelentese az 1890-es evre, /Report of the 
royal Hungarian minister of cults and public instgBjfcfon for 1890/, 1891, 154-157. 
In the contemporary educational system the erettsegi was already made (since the 1 849 Entwurf) 
a necessary conditio&for university studies, but not yet for every post-secondary studies, like 
military schools or some theologies. In the Ludovica>4jlsademia (training institution for officers 
of the Honved Army) for example, the completion of eight secondary ^glasses was a requirement,- 
but not the filial grade, the erettsegi proper. 

119 The obvious and.popular equivalent could be therComdefion of a normal school (tanitpMpzo) 









vocational academies or theological seminaries. It is certainly a pity that 
the '8 classes or more' category is not defined more clearly, especially 
that those having begun or graduated from universities, academies or 
seminaries are not listed discernibly here. 

However imprecise our data may be, the main result in this 
context is that the percentage of graduates of 8 secondary classes and 
above exceeded for all Christian males in each age group that of those 
with only 4 secondary classes. The educational pyramid of Christians^ 
proved thus to be grounded on a n^«w basis with en enlargement 
on its top, with the obvious exception for the 15-19 years age group 
in 1910 (most of its members having been yet technically unable to 
reach a level of 8 classes or beyond). Such an 'inverted pyramid' with 
narrow basis was particularly striking for Unitarians, for whom men 
with 4 classes represented mostly less than a mere third of those with 
8 classes and above. For men of Greek ritual similar discrepancies, 1 
insignificant or even inexistent in the oldest generations, also tended to 
grow excessively in the younger age groups. Such* 5 inverted pyramid' 
of educational attainments cannot be found for Jews in the older age 
groups, but only in the youngest ones (below 30, and e#en there, not of 
the same scope as among Christians). This meant that relative Jewish 
over-repre§entation in elite schooling rose much more above average on 
the 4 classes level than on that of 8 classes and above. This applied to 
some extent - though inla much milder way - to Lutherans and Roman 
Catholics, the two other best educated-fclusters, while Unitarians showed 
significantly lg|s over-representation as compared to the average on the 
4 classes levefthan on the 8 classes level. Men of Greek ritual also 
displayed, similarly^ as. a consequence, an even poorer representation 
on the 4 classes level than among those with 8 classes or above. This 
is illustrated in the following table, summarizing our findings among 
relevant Census data. -IL ; ■''■WW 1 ''' 
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.it it could also be a higher commercial school (feho kereskedelmi) 
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S Table 9. 
cific Proportions ofl 
Levels of schooling by 
Denominations in Transylvania (19 10) 126 



of Age roup 



mere lite- 
rates among 
those above 
6vears 121 




Roman Catholjgs- 
Greek Catholicf ~i : 
Calvinists 
Lutherans 
Unitarians 

ek Orthodox 
ews 



':■ 4 classes 
among 15 
years of age 
and above 

4,7 % 
0,7 % 
3,4 
4,6 % 
2,3 % 
0,8 % 1 
11,9% 
2,3 %* 



among 20 
years 

with 4 clas- 
ses only 



1,9 % 
0,4 % 
1.4 % 
•0,35 % 
1,1 % 
0,3 % 
4,6 % 
f),9 % 




of age and 
above with 

O 1 

8 classes 
and above 

6,9 % 
1,4 % 



6,1 

5,5 % 
1,1 % 
11,9% 
3,1 % 



■" 



120 All relevant evidence used for calculations here are to be found in the tables ; 



exed. 



121 Out$M||^hose with higher learning.;:.; . 

122 See r^ps Lang, KozepoWatds hazankhan, 1867-1886, /Secondary education in our fatheflan 
..Budapest, 1887, 42-43. 
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In the study of table 9 some of our data are interdependent, having 
the same reference populations (the last two columns), others are not/like 
the two first columns). Thus the proportion of 'mere literates' depends, on 
the one hand, on the degree ofialphabetisation of the grftup, as well as, on 
the other hand, on the proportions of those having higher training. TWk 
should not he fqrgpten in the interpretation of the discrepanciesyattested 
to, demanding; a special inquiry. 

Logically, the 'normal' pyramid of educational attainments should, 
have been the rule based on a large proportion of those with primary 
education, a smaller layeJfcith 4 secondary classes and a select few going 
further in the educationalladder up to 6 and 8 classes and above*. This is 
precisely what observed numbers of the size of gymnasium and realiskola 
classes actually reflecfiid for the Dualjst Era. In the years 1 882 for ex^ljpple 
there were 4383 pupiliin the 4th forms of gymnasiums and 558 in those 
of realiskolak. Four years later in 1886 only 2316 and 218 of them, 
respectively, were enrolled in the 8th forms of these institutions, the drop- 
out rate being 5 1 % for gj'tlthasiums and as high as 58 % for realiskoldtk} 21 
If comparable evidence 'is' difficult to be mobilized on a country wide - 
level for later periods of the J|ualist era, other data demonstrate that the 
quantitative, relationship between the size of the login forms of second; 








ucation and that of the higher forms had not evolved momentously by 
that time. In 1912 among male students 47.426 attended the l-4th classes 
of secondary schools as against onlv22. 5 72 - some 48 % of the latter- in 
the 5-8th classes. 123 For girls trU Hbportions in the higher classes were 
even much smaller, since girls did not ofli Extend in those times their 
studies beyond lower secoj#Jary school level. Our own finding cannot 
thus be explaired with reference to drop out rates, since they would rather 
suggest the generality of the 'normal' pyramid. 

Such an argumentation ignores however the existence of non 
claa ta^econdary educational tracks, opea to candidates during the Dual 
Mo( |hich could occasionally qulnfy students for the categO*ry 

^classes. These were the already mentioneefceommercial 
high schools, the Normal Schools, the military secondary institutions 
(kadetiskoldk) and several other vocational schools of uncertain status 

the educational hierarchy (agricultural, horticultural, forestry, * 
vineyardist, mining, etc.), which would train higher technicians mostly^ 
after their ffeving graduated from the 4 years polgdri isf&la, often up to 
supplementary classdj ~- " fes of these schools could trras 

claim to have completed 8 years 'secondary' classes. 

^mst for the sake of illustration, in 1910/11 39Q6 male students 
gradu Wed with erettsegi from gymnasiums and redliskoldk, 24 , while 1 150 ^ 
young men took a teacher's degree from a Normal School out of 4877 

Birolled students. 125 ^|;t9ll/12 1397 students were registered on the files 
of vocational secondary schools (men and women not distinguishedliere), 
out of which, one can estimate that one fifth (some 240) c»uld actu 
graduate. Thus, there may have been in. the final decade of the Dualist era 
irge group of young men corresponding approximately to aa jny as 
one third of holders of the classical erettsegi, who had accomplished the 
equivalent to 8 secondary school classes in a vocational track. Now all 
but a few of the former were d rhohstfably Christians, since Jews 'did not 
represent riiore than 2,8 % of students in Normal Schools and even less" 

\- 1,1 %- in other vocational schools at that ti»e, 126 evei;..if they made up 
countrywide close to half of the pupils of 'higher commercial' schools. 
But there were fe ^teg h'er commercials' (4put of 5 1) with anjpven smaller 
share among p™.'"R>.8 %) in Transylwiia 127 . ConsequCfptK. rill this 
could substantially enhance the proportions of Christians in a position to 
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123 Cfi Joseph Asztalg^La statistique a 
1932/33, B«dapes%^fe.4, 36,"^ 
Cfl MStE, , L9 1 1 . "3 SS^Sfe " 
"125 Ibid. 373. 

126 Same sources as in the precedent ifertnotes 

127 Data|3r 1911/12. SeeMStE 1912, 188. 
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declare 8 classes of secondary education at the census, as against Jews as 
well as those Christians who declared the completion of 4 or 6 secondary 
classes only. 

Secondarily - and certainly to a very limited degree only - the 
relative proportion of those with 8 classes or above as compared to 
those with lower school qualifications may also be due to inequalities of 
mortality benefiting the better educated. But this could not much affect 
denominational differentials in this respect. 

One has to tress that, systematic as these discrepancies appear 
to be, since they could be identified in other provinces of contemporary ! 
Hungary too 128 , the difference between the Jewish and the Gentile patterns 
appears to be the rule in counties only. In cities Jews too were regularly 
found more often among those with 8 secondary classes and above (as 
in Budapest) or else their proportions with 8 classes and above did not 
always, especially in the older generations, exceed those with a lower 
education. The 'urban trend- of the concentration of the best educated 
in every denominational group as against those with incomplete elite 
training (general among Gentiles, selective or inexistent among Jews) 
was probably grounded in a number of socio-historical developments in 
modern cities conducive to the gathering of educated elites fulfilling the 
main 'urban functions' (such as the staff of public administration, free 
professions, health, intellectual, artistic, educational and social services, 
capital intensive industries managed by a staff with high qualification, 
studies pursuing secondary and higher studies, cultural salons). However 
it was, the divergence of the two patterns carry important messages as to 
different educational strategies of denominational groups or even different 
regimes of education peculiar to them. 

For Christian men (since women were not involved here), 
members of a demographically narrow elite - ranging from 1,5 to less than 
8 % in the youngest adult generations, the main target of their educational 
investment aimed at elite training proper with 8 years of secdndary school 
and, possibly higher studies and degrees. This was the socially recognised 
criterium for a gentleman's standing, especially when it was certified 
in a gymnasium with Latin tuition. Completed secondary schooling 



led by the erettsegi (even o 
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.. in a redliskola without Latin 
or a 'commercial highschool') provided important social and in many 

12*8- See V. Karady, Peter- Tibor ~Nagy, Denominational Inequalities of Education in Dualist Hun- 
gary. A Data Bank for Transdanubia, 191.0. Budapest, Oktataskutato Intezet. ('tjutatas kozben'); 
ibid. Educational Inequalities and Denominations. Database for Western Slovakia, 1910. Buda- 
pest, Wesleyan Theological. Academy ; Educational Inequalities and Denominations. Database 
[\. forEastern Slovakia, 191 0. Budapest, Wesleyan Theological Academy, 2006. The : diiference 
between the Christian and the Jewish educational pyramid proved to be even sharper ii 
Hungarian provinces as .compared to Transylvania. 







respects state guaranteed formal entitlements in middle class circles: the 
claim to be addressed by members of lower strata as 'gentleman' (Sir), the 
right to fight duels (Satisfaktionsfahigkeit), to be admitted to middle class 
salons (Salonsfahigkeit), to wear a distinctive arm braid even as a simple 
soldier (karpaszomany), to 'volunteer' for a shorter military service and, 
ultimately, to become a reserve officer - the equivalent of a 'gentlemanly' 
certification in the Army. Even if graduates of a normal school could not 
always claim similar social distinctions, they represented often alone or 
with few others (the priest, the local judge) the 'gentlemanly class' in 
villages without any other members of the middle classes. Anyhow, such 
'gentlemanly' educational strategy demanding secondary schocft training 
left few offspring of the Christian middle classes who would content 
themselves with 4 or 6 secondary classes only. These levels of education 
could, in principle, appeal to 'children of the people' originating from 
the peasantry, the emerging urban working class or intermediary lower 
strata (janitors, porters, petty officers, office messengers), but there were 
few of them. The absolute scarcity of those with 4 classes only among 
Christians - particularly flagrant among the globally less educated 
groups (Calvinists, Unitarians, those of Greek persuasion) - can thus be 
interpreted as the sign of the weakness of upward educational mobility of 
the gentile masses. This should represent a central factor to account fj 
the 'inverted educational pyramid' among Christians. 

;:The 'normal pyramid' of Jews (or close to normal since it was ; 
balanced between those with 4 and 8 classes) should, accordingly, be 
decoded as the manifestation of progressive, much larger scale educational; 
■■mobility, accompanying -■as we shall briefly refer to it later - the ground 
», swell of Jewish modernisation, acculturation and status mobility which 
took momentum following legal emancipation (1867). Indeed the initial 
and the most significant educational: shift upwards - as observable 
in our data bank - touched the generations of Jewish men born in the 
1850s and the early 1860s. 129 Jewish mobility also involved - as equally 
manifesj in our data -much larger sectors of the cluster and indeed a large 
proportion of men without 'intellectual' or middle^class social claims, 
including many of those; whose educational credentials were not at all 
destined for economic orprofessional use. The large Jewish pyramid was, 
however, subject to a progressive change in the latest Dualist generations, 
born after 1870 or 1875 and coming .of age in the outgoing decade of 
the 19-^: century as fully emancipated members of an ambitious upstart 

129|j S% proportion of Jewish men with some secondary trainihg-.(4 classes and over) more than 

"doubled (from 10,2 % to 22,1 %) between those born before 1850 and those^born in 1860-64. 

There will be no such sudden shifts eTptj for Jews within a matter of fifteen gears later and, of 

course, it would-be,, useless to look foThttces of anything similar for /Chiistiahs any time. 
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'new middle class' with no feudal connections or nostalgia. There was in 
this period another upwards shift in Jewish strategies of social mobility 
towards 'gentlemanly' middle class status. This trend brought about the 
partial reversal of the 'normal pyramid' thanks to the rapid acceleration of 
the demand for elite training. Part of such demand emanated, obviously 
enough, from fathers having only 4 secondary classes; whose sons opted 
for a further educational step including classical secondary or even higher 
studies. Hence a reversal of the 'normal pyramid' among Jewish youth in 
the last decades of the 19 th century, a trend which can be identified first in 
cities (in Transylvania like elsewhere) and then everywhere as witnessed 
in our educational data banks published on other Hungarian provinces. In 
Budapest, for one, Jews had followed since the oldest generations recorded 
the 'gentlemanly' educational path with an overwehelming stress on (and 
a corresponding majority among the educated of those with) 8 classes 
secondary schooling and above. 

Generational inequalities (by age groups) 



An intriguing difference separates Jews from Gentiles also when one 
compares age groupe specific educational performances. 

Age groups represent generations in retrospect, or at least those 
remaining alive iir 1910 from their generations. Since certified formal 
education, as reglftered among census data, was almo^^xclusively 
earned in the youngest aaj fcackelif one can resort to the evidence in 
this respect as charact^j}.,' v |tof educational investments in the given 
generational groups. Bf his can be only done on the condition of 
neglecting or ignoring - that is, taking for equal '- differences of death 
rates between groups unequally endowed with educational capital inside 
generational clusters, This hypothesis is not only unverifiable, but it can be 
easily^ Ssified, with the benefit <?f hindsight. The intellectually better off 
belonged certainly' more often than the less endowed to the higher social 
milieux with longer life expectations. This means practically two things.: ■ 
First, the retrospective study, of educational attainments of age groups ;■ 
surviving in. 1910 distorts the actual position of age clusters with different 1 
levels of s«6oling in the sense iof maximising the share of those with 
igher accomplisments and minimising the proportions of those with less 
accomplishments. Second, such a distortion should increase, logically,:: 
with the age of the generations observed, due to the growing span of time 
during which the social selectionby death could have operated. 

But once, these obvious reservj&ns are kept in mind, one, can 
use the study of the educational achievwlnt of age groups as a historical 
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documentation on denominationally diverging patterns of educational 
achievement in former times. 

Logically there must have developed within the dynamics of 
the modernisation and the subsequent growth of the school network a 
general expansion of educational qualifications for the whole population. 
This can indeed be observed) in Transylvania as well in the sense that the 
oldest generations had usually lower proportions of formally educated 
members as compared to the younger ones. This is also generally true 
of women, whose progress, in relative terms, was constant and for most 
denominations regular from one age group to the othe: Id on each level 
of education. 

Still, and this is an indeed astonishing observation, the actual 
increase proved to be rather limited for men, amounting to a mere doubling 
of their proportions with 8 classes and above, and an even much lower 
extension of educational assets for those with lower grades over the time 
span covered by our data: proportions of those males with 4-6 classes 1 
grew from 1,9 % to 2,8 %-2,9 % only from the generations born before 
1850 to those born after 1880. General illiteracy rates of men were also 
somewhat less than halved over those fourty odd years ^g |g by the 
birth dates of the oldest and the youngest adult or adolescent generations 
appearing in our tables (the only ones old enough already in 1910 to 
acquire such qualifications). ^^^^^ 

For the latter, especially for men under 35 in 1910, trSi 
in the development of general educational performances is particularly 
visible. If progress wafr manifestly 4^ *■ rapid for the preceding 
generational clusters, stagnation or even decline seems to be the rule 
- for the youngest age groups. Illiteracy rates were35,6 % for the 30-34 
years old men and 34,1 % forthe 20-24 years old men - not much above 
the 32,7 % for the 15-19 y^ars old men, who could have, by that age, 
completed their study cycles;necessary for the acquisition of basic writing 
and reading skills. But the (igchne is even more manifest for those men 
with 4 secondary classes;^! -.-"- jMheir proportions remained exactly the 
same (2,2 %) in the 40-44 yfars group as in the 20-24 years or the 25- 
29 years group. Among mehwith 6-classes no systematic change, only^j 
oscillations between 0,6 % and 0,8 %can be observed in all age group! 
(except for adolescents under 20 in 1910). --ml ^ii 

Progress between generations and in time proved to be much more 
significant for women following our data, even if the very high initial 
illiteracy rate cam^l^Iy to be halved by the youngest adult generation. 
More advanced levels' of training however, thQ.ug%;!signi&;antly growing 
overtime, remained desperately low in 1910 even forthe younger groups 









dly exceeding 4 % for those with any kind of secondary education or 
above). For women too, signs of stagnation seem clearly established from 
the generational cluster of 30-34 years down to the 20-24 years old in the 
proportions of those with 8 classes or above (a mere 0,7 %-0,8 %). : 
For our purposes the most interesting target is of course to note that these 
general trends of limited progress or even stagnation over generations and 
time were very unevenly distributed among denominational groups. Tji|p 
j» complex issue, since historical developments were different for each 
cluster following the level of education by which progress was measured 
in our tables. Still, allowing for some simplifications, several more or less 
markedly contrasting patterns can be discerned, if we ground our analysis 
on evidence concerning men. For women progress was indeed slower but 
also more smooth and regular. 

Drastic differences oppose, as usually, Jews on the one hand, 
displaying a rapid and spectacular increase of their educational assets 
over generations and Christians as such, with a much slower growth, if 
any. A secondary differentiation can be introduced between somewhat 
faster developing Lutherans together with Roman Catholics, on the one 
hand, and the o^er Gentile groups, on the other hand. Forthe latter, lesser 
progress appears on the whole to have been the rule. But this secondary 
division is slighly controversial at instances and definitely less spectacular 
than the first one. 

The development for Jews was unilinear and constam ndeed 
in the field under scrutiny, though their general educational scores were 
already among the best for the oldest generations as well. Md 
of Jewish men over 60 (born before 1850) had a sm _ Secondary 

education, but 31 ^o were still illiterate. Among the youhgesf : gult Jew^S. 
(20-24 years old) almost One third (32,5 %).held in 1910 some/secondary 
school qualifications and the rate of illiteTfecy was diminished by five 
times (down to 6 %). The proportion of th6se with 8 secondary classes 
qualificcMoy was also mifcplied by a factor exceeding five. For Jewisfr- 
women the cadence of grdRth was obviously even more spectacular, sincet "'■ 
the proportions -with secondary training (4 classes and above) increased 
over time from less than 2 % in the oldest generations to more than 21 ^ 
in the youngest-ones. The Jewish patfe h of constant progress over time is 
well exemplified in our data. 

The Christian pattern, as hinted at abov(|^vas much more complex 
o somq extent ambiguoi|| 

For .the generally betffr educated Lutherans and Roman Catholics 

can easily observe signs of relatively fast historical (and generational) 

progress. The proportions of those with some secondary education 
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ioubled over time and the rates of illiteracy - already very low, init 
for Lutherans - diminished by a factor of four to five for both clusters, 
■here again, progress was more rapid but, ultimately, much more modest 
^>r women. From a marginal enough 2 % of Lutheran and Catholic women 
with some secondary education among the 60 years old and above, this 
proportion reached around 10 % for both groups in the youngest adult 
generations. The rate of illiteracy also decreased by a factor of five for 
Roman Catholic women and as much as a factor of eight or more (if we 
compare the oldest generations with the adolescent age groups). 

For the other Christians progress was much more uneven, li: 
and occasionally irrelevant, at least for the male population. 

Calvinist and Unitarian men, relatively well efiucated in the oldest 
generations ( n approximately the same level as ^Roman Catholics), fell 
significantly behind Catholics in the youngest adult generations, though 
they too benefitted from a radical diminution of their rates of illiteracy? 
Their proportions in the youngest adult generations of"those with 8 classes 
and above gre|^ by a mere half of what they had been among men born 
before 1850. ; same limited progress applied to Calvinist and Unitarian 
women. <] . ', 

thodox and - even more - for Greek Catholics, all 
sducationar igress over time remained extremely limited. Neither the 
proportions Of men with a smattering of secondary education reached 
doubling, nor did their rates of illiteracy diminish much below half of their 
adult groups. The educational progress made by w.©Jrien of Greek ritual 
Ssihough formally perceptible - is even technicaJ^pifricult to estimate. 
In the oldest generations practically none of them fff held the slightest 
secondary school qualification. This could only improve overtime and 
actually 'did so for the generations of young adults, though not exceeding 
a very marginal JkJ%. In spite of progress, me rates of illiteracy were 
still much over ^% for ^ptlg Sf|lt and ado] 
ritual, falling back, truely enouglijp^om an air 
and reading skill sin the oldest gertejutional clus 

Now it is"worth to break down these obsjirvations by r 
settings, opposing there aaafecities andsfcities; 'even with thj 
formulated reservations 1 r>Rid as to tW j^erty of oururban 

In the two cities distinguished in our data bank the progress of 
iucation for men proved to be in relative terms much more modest and 
£n properly erratic (with ups and||pwns anfflig successive generational, 
lusters) as compared to the eountil|p{here, on a lower- ;&! lev el to b 
true, it was jjermanently upwards dif^Jed over time almos :\ cry level 
and in each denominations. The same observation cart be made, in other 
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city populations for which we have similar information (Transdanubia 
Western and Eastern Slovakia 130 , the region between Tisza and Maros 
and even Budapest 131 ) But, here again, the general trend applied only to 
Christians and the pattern was different for Jews. The proportions of the 
educated among the latter was multiplied by a factor of three to almost 
five (!) on various levels of advanced ed™ pn from the oldest 
youngest adult generations. There again s nar indications of ri 
progress can be foun 
or in Budapest too. As 

denominatij ^ular, even if sW v progress, except for the already 
noted very* ic growth of educated groups amori§ Jews. 

There again our results enforce the oj^fesition between the two 
^ trends peculiar to Christians and Jews respectively. 

For Christians such 'urban functions' as staffing the administration 
and other social and political institutions of urban elites always generated 
the presence in cities of their most educated clusters to a large and indeed 
historically unchanging measure. Hence the apparent immobility of the 
relative size of their urbanised educated population, growing more or less 
only together with the development* %t city population* gadves. 

Th^educational investment of Jews in cities increa |f on the 
contrary sharply with - as we shallsee below - the fast unfolding movement 
of Jewish urbanisation itself- thanks presumably to the combined effect of 
a number of well identified factors either hitherto mentioned or to be dealt 
with below: Jewish 'over-schooling' multiplying the presence of Jewish 
■taipils and students in cities, migration trends of 'modernised' Jews with 
or aspiring to secular education into urban" centers, embourgeoisement 
and economic ascept of urban, petty Jewry, rapid increase of the si 
e relative proportions of the Jewish intelligentsia performing 
functions in the medical, legal, cultural, artistic and otherwise intellectus 

The denominational SBpIv of schooling as a factor of educational 
demand fj ■ . 

Certified knowjj ge is always linkedto its main vehicle and transmission 
" elt, the school system on at least two scores, thanks to its functions of both 
dispensil!|flM Certifying educational assets. Thus, one should look at the 

rerttEal usages bv denominational 



organisation of scl 




services. 




130 As in the publications cited above in note"129. 

13 1 The publication of educational data banks- ijajfrithe remaining Hungarian provinces for 1910 is 
forthcoming. 





groups when attempting to interpret our findings. Such an investigation 
must concern first the very particularities of educational supply and raise 
the question whether they allow an interpretation of denominational 
differences in school performance. 

The obvious starting point here should be the denominational 
nature of the school network, that is, its composition as regards the impact 
of religion. It is indeed common knowledge that institutional education 
remained in the Dualist period largely the privilege of ecclesiastical 
authorities in Hungary both on the primary and the secondary level. 
Some church influence - if not a decisive one - survived even in higher 
education, which, however was almost fully nationalised since the 1 8 th 
century. Clerical training (seminaries, theologies) remained, logically, 
within the orbit of the churches, but the University of Budapest also 
maintained its old Faculty of Catholic Theology and, moreover, the 
reputedly somewhat preferential promotion of Catholic candidates to its 
teaching positions. In the once important sector of legal academies seven 
ecclesiastical institutions continued to compete with four state managed 
ones for la! fcfctdents. 132 In primary schooling the policy of often openly 
preferential selection of pupils of their own denomination remained the 
rule in church schools. 133 A differently biassed preferential recruitment 
system could occasi onajjy prevail in secondary schooling as well. 




Table 10. 7 

- Distribution of Transylvanian Primary and Secondary schools by 
Confronting Authorities (1900) 

Gymna- 
primary schools 134 siums 135 



State 


507 
167 


16,9 „ 
5.6 


— ■ .-■— T i„ r(niyr : 




MunicipaL— ' 


■■•■•■■■■■■■■'■■• "1~ JH? 


..-•-^^ 


Private, 'associational' 


32 


1,1 






Roman Catholic 


234 


fcz,8_| 


10,2 


6 


Greek Catholic 


788 


26,2 


- 34,3 


3 


Greek Orthodox 


760 


25,3- 


:. - 33,1 


::■:■: % 


"Lutheran ;. 


271 


9,0 


11,8 


7 



-.,■ 



132 In the outgoing 19th century there were state run Legal Akademies in Gyor (closed in 1892), 
Kassa, Pozsony and Nagyvarad. The ecclesiastical sector of similar academies consisted of two 

.__,. Roman Catholic (in Eger and Pecs), one Lutheran (in Eperiaj j,£jl)d four Calviriist institutions (in 
~ ; ; Pebrecen£ Kecskemet, Marmar'ossziget and Sarospatakps" Rther they, trained in 1891/2 for - ; 
■■eaample-gxactly one third (33,3 °/%pf studenWia law. SeeMStM' 1893, 29 

133 On this problem see my study : «■ Szegregaci6j asszimilacio es disszimil^ Lpp.cit, passim, 
14 Cf.MStE, 1900, 332. ji 

135 C£ 7fe-<£137-338. - r .. 



Calvinist 
Unitarian 
" Jewish 




100,0 




all" 7 ' 3002 

% with public schools 
% without public schools 

It is rather obvious from this table that observed confession specific ^ 
educational performances were only in a loose statistical relation, if any, 
with the sheer number of schools run at that time by various ecclesiatical 
authorities. 

" Astoprimary schools, formally, both Greek Catholics and Orthodox 
had a somewhat larger share in the institutional market than expected, 
given their share in the population (28 % and 29 % respectively), if we 
suppose that their pupils could enter state and municipal establishments in 
proportionally equal numbers as well. Lutherans also had a larger primary 
school network than expected, compared to their smaller share (8 %) in 
the population. Thus for Lutherans their very good scores of literacy can 
to some extent be attributed to the size of their school network. Hie same 
cannot apply to the primary schools run By Churches of Greek ritual. 
All other denominational clusters appear however to be crassly under- 
represented in the school market, especially the Roman Catholics and 
She Calvinists: they were holding not much more (or even less) than half 
as many schools (in proportion of all schools) than their share in the 
population (14 % and 15 % repectively), The case of Jews is particularly 
striking with their negligible presence in the market of Transylvanian 
primary schools. 

The situation was rather different for gymnasiums. Here the 
public (state or municipality run) institutions had a similar one fifth share 
in the market by the end of the Dualist era, but the.distribution of the rest 
corresponded somewhat more to the observed performances of various 
denominational clusters. The Churches of Greek ritual had a markedly 
backward position with only 5 schools (teaching all in Romanian) for 
the majority population in the province, while the market was dominated 
(up to two thirds) by the Western Christian Churches. Still, there again, 
dissimilarities are worth to bjfcnoticed. The relatively smallest 'Western' 
(that is, ethnically mostly German and Magyar) denominations, the 
Lutherans (8 % in the population) had more gymnasiums (7 'Germ 
institutions) than any other clusters, that is, the Roman Catholics and the 
Catvinists (with 6 gynfeasiums but with 14-15 % of the p< 









The Unitarians (with 2 gymnasiums and 2,5 % of the population) can 
also be regarded as better endowed than demographically expected or 
statistically justified. There were no Jewish secondary schools at all in 
Dualist Hungary. 

Thus the above detailed educational hierarchy is far from 
being clearly reflected in the supply of Church schools, which is more 
astonishing for the primary than the secondary level. The primary sector 
operated indeed following principles of a quasi complete denominational 
segregation, each religious cluster using basically its own schools, with 
some exceptions. But the distribution observed granted apparently enough 
occasions for education for all in their own denominational schools, 
except for Jews. This was counterbalanced by a relatively large state and 
municipal school network providing training for those who did not have 
or could not reach a school of their own at their disposal. 17 % of prim 
schools belonged in 1900 to the state sector in Transylvania, as again 
only 1 % in Hungary, and this was complemented by a smaller municipal 
school network (5,5 %). 136 Manifestly, the quantitative availability of 
primary sctiools cannot be made responsible for inequalities of literacy 
or further education. This statement confirms the finding made above in 
table 1, that the quantitative distribution of primary schools could not 
explain trends of relative under-education in Transylvania. 

The situation was different however in secondary schooling. 
This was indeed organised following principles of a fairly 'open market', 
though not without significant rigiditiej " ■ 

Among the latter the first thin n mentioning concerns the 

very uneven availability of school^*- ..jjbus languages. Hungarian 
elite tracing was a fundamental instrument of 'nationalisation' and 
social integration of would-be ^Jhnic elites thanks to the quasi-complete 
monopoly of Magyar tuition in fie country. The almost unique exceptions 
to this were actually concentrated in Transylvania due to the presence 
of German-Saxon and RofflankS'institutiohs 137 . But, vil&ly, if Lutheran 
Saxons were privileged due to the relatively large number of gymnasiums, 
Roni^jans were clearly underprivileged in this .reject. Magyar and^, 
German gymnasiums and realiskolqk. were, to be sure, also open tothem, 
but it is undeniablt that studies in institutions with alien tuition lagpuage 
represented - specifically for Romanians - a supplementary" hardship' 
and coujd obvipusl|i|ut a brake on their efforts at upward educational 
mobilit||: as W#ll ajljjpnsequentlys; on their willingness, to enter into 
s^^^W 'alienating' 'educational , ; f!i;ack. Secondary education was, at 
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136 "MStE 1901", 320. 

137 In Ujvidek/Novi Sadtheiei^Ws a/Serbia -iiumtoo 
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that time, hardly marked as yet by trends or policies of denominational 
segregation, if preferential school choices related to the 'social distance', 
cultural differences and 'ritual alienation' between religious clusters are 
disregarded. Greek Catholic or Orthodox students would, hence, allegedly 
prefer Ronftn Catholic gymnasiums, when they accepted Hungarian 
training 138 and Protestants and Catholics ('Papists') would mutually tendj 
to avliid enrollment in institutions of the opposing faith. Similarly, Jews 
Id, occasionally, prefer state gymnasiums or Protestant ones to other 
iastical institutions, when they had the choice, but they did not 
any discrimination proper in this period. 139 There was probably no 
crimination but certainly a strategic avoidance of Romanian gymasiums 
of Greek ritual by^ non Romanian pupils, among other reasfens because 
I tuition was offered there in a language lacking much promotional value 
the Magyar nation state ruled by Hungarian and^German speaking 
Kites. This proved to be much less reciprocated - for exactly the same 
sons - by Romanians, who often accepted or even sought Magyar 
an cultural and social assimilation in gymnasiums 
clusters. 1 '! ■Ambitious ; ••intellectually mobile Hi! 
coulfljlsimilarly g o aspire to German instruction in Saxon-Lutheran 
gymnasiums. ^—^ _^ 

Thus, if the denominational set-up of tlAgymnasium network, that 
e mere size of the school supply accessible for each denominational 
up, was not quite neutral in matters religious, this cannot be considered 
# serious reason for the indeed enormous discrepancies observable in 
educational performance of denominational clusters. 
- In the educational efficiency of the school supply there has always 
been of couaffigui essentijjfaualitative aspect as well. TMere are reasons :; 
to suppose that the various^^mpminational school networks - especially 
on the primary level - were dTfrerently endowed with pedagogical means. 
Unfortunately, regional evidence is seriously lacking for a demonstration 
of such discrepancieVin" Transylvania prjlper. The few indications we 





138 To this point see Simion Retegan, „Scolarizare si desvoltare. Elevii Romani ai Liceului Piantf 
din Cluj, intre 1850-1910", Anuarul Imtitutului de Istorie, Cluj-Napoca, XXXII (1993), 121*3 
139. Still, by 1900, students with Romanian mother tongue would behave like students pfimost 
other ethnico-denominatiohal groups. ^Eir attended mostly a gymnasium of Greeki« K>us 
persuasion (46%), public gymriasiurns~fte %) and-osly to a limited extent a Roman' iHfc blic 
(12 %) or a Protestant institution (13 %). These data include students in Hungary from outside ; 
historic Transylvania s&itf&B&lglm&st^StomMStE, 1900.353. 

On this.point see some empirical findings in my booklskolarendszer esfelekezeti egyenlotlensea 
Budapest, Replikakor, 1997, 162. 

14Q As referred to above, a qualified majority %f RomanjgilllsKleiTts- actually opted for Magyar and 
Gejmaii gymnasiums. The most concrete reason fof*3^pHay have been the fact that Romanian 
gymnasiums directed their students mostly towards GipSek Catholic or Greek Orthodox ecclesi- 
astic status and less to modern intellectual professions^ 






Pve to this effect concern the whole country. They do confirm that state 
primary schools were generally better endowed than ecclesiastical ones 
and, among the latter, Jewish schools were far better off than all others. 
In 1898 for example all but 8 % of primary school teachers on average 
had a normal school degree, but as many as 2 1 % of teachers were still 
without qualification in Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholic schools as 
against only 2,5 % in Jewish schools. 141 Similarly, as late as 1910/11 
some 39 % of pupils of primary schools on the average benefited from a 
normally (9-10 months) long school year, but only 12 % of pupils in Greek 
Catholic and 23 % in Greek Orthodox schools as against 84 % of^^us 
in Jewish schools and 63 % of pupils in state schools. 142 The same applied 
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to the endowment of schpols with libraries 143 or, more^j|;nerally, to the 
expenses made for each pupil : these varied widely, in 1907 ^ptample 
from a very low 17-19 crowns in Greek Catholic and Gre^k Orthodox 
schools to as much as 54 crowns in Jewish schools and 39 crowns in state 
schools (with a country-wide general average of 22 crowns). 144 All thj 
may be connected to major denominational inequalities observed in 
general length of primary school studies in the early 20"' century, closel; 
connected to drop out rates. Thus in 1906/7 class 4 of primary schools had 
nly 52 % of pupils as compared to the sure of the stucUJj tt body in class 
1 . But, if we suppose that the number of pupils enrolled| |jtf ereri t forms 
did not change significantly over four years, Jewish schools has kept in 
class 4 as much as 90-% of their pupils as against 53 % in state slBools, 
64 % in German-Catholic schools, 71 in German Lutheran schoore, but 
a mere 31 % only in Romaai iGreek Catholic and 33 % in Romanian 
Greek Orthodox schools. 145 . J 

Such country widj data may bring us insights into the relative 



under-educatiorr of Greek Catholics and Greek O 

. third of them in Hungary lived in Transylvania (e 

above), but they can be much lessextrapolated to 

clusters in Transylvania with a lower share in the r 

|But one should, in th.is context, also cor 
the educational supply, its regional or local .distribution, as cofnpared to 
that of its potential denominational cliej|gfeSBfJjf cultural distance between 
denominational groups could not 1 ' a^Slye factoribf inequalities, 
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1-4-1 VKM:Jeljiintes-!%9?., 252. 
,142. MStk 1911, 351. 
" l43j"See my study, « 'The People oStlieBook' and Denon 

. ian Primary SchookLibraries in theV^fiatly 20. Century », Jewish Studies Yearbook, 20QQ/2001, 
'" Budapest, Central European University, 2002, 193-201. 
0&'MStK, 31, 89*. 
145 Computed from MSir 31, 172. 
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physical distance from schools occasionally could. Such distance,in 
terms of access facilities, could also be overcome, obviously, but at a 
price which all the families concerned were not ready or in a position to 
accept. Hence the importance of urbanisation as a good approach of the 
problem area. 

Table 11. 
Urbanisation by Denominations in Transylvania (1869-1910) 




U rb 


an p o 


pu 1 at : 


10 n gi 


■owth 7ogt 


;neral " 


'o in cities 




1869 


1900 146 


i9io 147 : 


1869-1910 148 


1900 149 


1910 


Roman Catholics 


25,9? 


25,1 


27,1 


187 


13.4 


42,5 


Greek Catholics 


H,4| 


1 12,2 | 


12,3 


193 


27,9 


' 5 ' 7 1 


Greek Orthodox 


16,8 -^ 


18,7 


14,2 


151 


0,2 


| 6,2| 


Lutherans \ 


19 M 


19,0 


14,0. 


130 


9,0 


' 21,4i 


Calvinists 


22,2 


17,9 


22,7 


182 


14,7 


19,9- 


Unitarians 


1,7 


2,1 


2,6 


266 


2,6 


| 13,4 


Jews 


2,7 


5,1 


7,1 


469 -'." 


2,1 


38,7 




- 


-— - - 


-__-. 



All 



The accessibility, in terms of both physical distance from schools _ 
and -the cost of schooling investment, depended manifestly upon the 
location of the schools and the respective settlement of their clienteles. 
The primary school network was, by that time, fairly decentralized, so that 
direct access to schools could be provided for most if not all pupils, even 
in many if not all remote villages. This was not the case of secondary and 
higher educational institutions almost exclusively established in towns 
with 'organised councils' (small townships) or cities with administrative" 
autonomy. The unequal urbanisation of potential school clienteles could, 
thus, be a factor determining to a large extent positively or negatively the 
chances of access to post-primary schooling. The table above shows the 
basic data to this effect for 1 869- 1910 related to all towns and cities in the 
region. , . . . ; 
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100,0 100,0 100,0 177,7 100,0 13,1 







for 1869 and 1900 on the evidence published in Magyar vdrosok admin 
isztrattv evkonyve I. /Administrative yearbook of Hungarian towns I/, Budapest, 1912, 75-77 
The data refer to the two cities with; legal independence' (dndltfrifayenyhatdsdgi jogii vdros) f: .' 
Marosvasarhely/Trgu Mures and Kolozsvar/Chij as wgll as to the 2i towns 'with establish^ 
municipal council' (rendezett tanacsu vdros) &_ Transylvania. 

147 MStK64, 110-111. 

148:1869 = 100. : \i; . 

1$5 Calculated following Karoly R. Nyarad^:^: c/f.'466-474. These results are somewhat different 
from M&at can be read in our tables, without alte'rijig their relative size. 
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lese data clearly suggest a strong statistical relationship between 
degrees of urbanization and the level of school frequencies. Significantly 
over-urbanised groups (with more than double share among the urban 
population compared to their proportions in the general population 

- like Jews -, or with close to the double - like Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans) belonged to the best educated clusters as well. Those slightly 
over-urbanized (like Calvinists and Unitarians) displayed equally 
close to average (but higher than average) educational scores. On the 
contrary, the firmly under-urbanized brackets - the Greek Orthodox and 

- even more - the Greek Catholics - appear among the clusters with the 
poorest educational attainments. In other terms, when the geographical 
disposition of the schooling supply was to some extent matched with a 
similar distribution of the potential demand by denomination, there was a 
positive response in form of a measure of over-schooling. The contrasted 
geographical composition of the supply and the demand generated sharp 
trends of under-investment in education. This correlation remains relevant 
even for globally over-urbanised groups, like Lutherans actually in 
Transylvania, whose urban population was historically rather stagnating, 
contrary to Jews, for example, the latter having tripled their share among 
city dwellers of the region over the fourty odd years under scrutiny. Still, 
one cannot detect a direct or constant relationship between schooling 
assets and urbanisation. The Catholics, the most strongly urbanised 
denominational cluster, were not on the whole the most'edticated group. 
Moreover this was even less true of some of those - like Unitarians and 
Greek Catholics - which espoused the most dynamically the settlement 
movement in towns. Jews on the contrary offer a throughout positive 
correlation between over-urbanis^ion and over-schooling; 

Socich^Fiofessional stratification and degrees of modernity as factors 
■ of education l ^ifla 

Stilk residential distribution does certainly not explain all the observed 
denominational inequalities, since on the whole! a fraction oijjy of the 
ansylyanian population (not more than a mere one sixth of it in 1910 150 ) 
gply urbanised in the Dualis Era. For a better interpretation of 
our main results one has to look thus closer into the denominational set- 
iSp of the'-ftehaatl; demand, 'that is, the main social strata providing for 
advanced schqot^rMtei'fs inthigperiod. Thus we must resort to a summary : 
analysis of the socio-pfofessional composition of Transyrvfman soc[iity 
in the Jiffe 20th-century broken do wn by confess ion al clusters! 
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e cautiously completed by references to some selected demographic 
indicators of 'modernity', specific to denominational groups, liable to 
contribute to the understanding of educational differentials. 

Educational investments are always dependent on at least two 
circumstances: first they are conditioned by its costs and, implicitely, 
the mere capacity of families to come up to the expends involved in 
the broad sense (as far as financial and organisational sacrifices or the 
use of the families' and the young peoples's time budget are concerned); 
secondarily but not less importantly, the readiness of families to invest 
in education instead of other things. Both conditions are heavily class 
related or properly class dependent. The higher social strata have usually 
more means and more readiness to spend on education for a number of 
reasons. In ^e post-feudal era of industrialisation and construction of the 
apparatus of the nation state, their educational investments are easier to 
realize due to facilities guaranteed by the reproductiveness of their own 
'educational capital' and also expected to carry more immediate profits in 
terms of careers in the civil service, the professions or the private economy. 
Still in this shortcut of educational sociology one should not neglect 
anthropological culture specific factors, notably those linked to religious 
cultures, not liable to be reduced exclusively to social stratification. AIL 
this can be exemplified to some extent in our last tables. 



Table 12. 

Some Basic Data on Social Stratification by Denominations 

in Transylvania, Outside Intellectual or Semi-Intellectual 

Professions (1900) 151 

Roman Gresek GreekLuthe- Calvi-Unita- Jews all : 
Catholics Orthodox rans nists rians 




All active 
men 

Landowiie' 
withTOO;'; 
holds or abo 








30,2 8.8 14,S*%6 1,8 100,0 822.030 1 
,%3L 14,1 2,8 1,0 5,1 100,0 11.410 



landowners 

with 50- 16,6 31_;J:>.15,1 :: 10,'9 21$, f4,9 2,9,100,0 3829: 

100 holds '-'--y:'i V , .' '..-V 



it jp llt i i . i i i n . 



151 Men inactivity without small denominational groups only. Computed frohiMStK 27, 82-257, 

passim. 
. 152 Including categories nqtli&e<i in 1jte table, like those of the 'intellectual'-professions.: ■ 








Catholics Orthodox rans nists nan 



landowners 8,5 29,6 35,5 A ' 11,1 2,7 0,2 100, i 307.171 

with less than 
50 holds 




0,1 100,0 293.384 



nianual 

workers in 10,9 36,1 32,8 

agriculture 

manual workers 

(mining, I 28,7 13,2 17,3 12,8 19,9 2,6 5,5 100,0 71.767 

industry, trade, transports) 



rMsts23,l 12,5 18,0 15,0 20,5 2,3 8,4 100,0 37.447 

traders, 
Pedit agents 1^,9 5,1 9,8 11,5 7,7 0,9 47,1100^6.360 

Table 12. offers an- overvj| tof major trends of professio: 
stratificatipn of Transylvanian society outside those profe; 
of which was connected to specific intellectual skills i 
the Dualist Era. 

^Visibly, here again the demonstration is made o 
development of Transylvania as compared to oilier provinc 
since the primary sector (agaculture) occupied* dose to three quart 
active men (73 %) in the region as against 66,5 % country wide. 153 Hence 
two clusters of almost equal size dominated the professional seer 
landowners and agricultural workers of various status. The maiii '"social 
inequalities among religious groups can be measured already by the 
extremely Jivergent representation of various denominational clusters i 
these tw©« poups. Onlyai " Bpreek rituak clusters were more or 1 
significarifly" over-represWted in both agrieulturalipopulations, the Greek 
tholics more among tMtoJrkers, the Orthodox%omewhat more am^ 
lowners,,:The presenj" Lutherans proved;|lso to be rather stp 
among propertied peasantry, but very weak among agricultural blue collars. 
The Calvinists, on the contrary showed an average representation among 

m the petty landowners and a much higher one among the rural working class. 

I Unitarians were also over-represente^among the lando^piers. Jews on the 
contj-ajy could_ b e found only exceptionally in agricultural professions in 

153 PuMic'ations statistiques hongroises (MStK) 27, 125*. 
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Transylvania. The most interesting finding in. this respect concerns Romg 
Catholics, prominently under-represented in both peasant categories. 

These data can serve for a preliminary interpretation of our 
observations Yelated to educational inequalities. The Greek ritual 
clusters, over-represented ampig the poor!' peasantry, were among the 
less educated. Those others;; under-represented in the peasantry, can 
be characterised ,by degreesfof educational attainment rather closely 
correlated to their share among petty peasants. All this is confirmed - as a 
contrast - by the distribution of Mg landowners (over 100 holds) among 
whom Roman Catholics, Lutherans and Jewsfliad a share of over three 
uarters (77 %), while all the others i^ere under-represented. Among 

owners with middle-sized properties (50-iOlWtolds) the dr# pution 
was more balanced, with Asjroi g presence of Calvinists and evW Gm 
Cathelics. Hiit the absolute! [fhbers.of big landowners - a rather high! 
eduemed cluster (as it has been demonstrated above in Table 3) 
insignificant as compared to the peasants,; go that they could but weak, 
modify the major rilgative correlation betwwlh educational achievemei 
an^^presentation in the peasantry. The basic structure of Transylvani; 
society was still forcefully marked by-the feudaUieritage with its e-rstwhih 
privileged Magyar and German-Saxon layers of 'Western Christians' 
with a still strong share among the propertied groups^ especially in the 
landowning strata. This socio-professipnal set-up could contribute to 
determine much of the educational inequalities observed above. 

This is not the place to expand on the causes of this correlation, . 

e wSl known conditions can however be reminded. Peasant children,, 
of mostly rural residence had a more difficult physical access to schdepng^ 
than others, since secondary schools were at that time exclusively located" 
in townships and cities. M&y small villages were lackpg primaiy 
schools and peasant households were often dispersed in the ^fen country, 
outsrtfe vri'aB Vfpfhe poor peasantry begged m the post-f^feal society 
to the ecoWpiically most deprived soe^fcategdrfes" and thus could n©t 
always afford even. the slightest investntint in education. Peasant families 
were also obviously less motivated than others to make heavy educational 
investments since they coul4 hardly expect from it due social rewards 
The honfOn of their socio-pri|essional expectations for the career oftheir 
offspring rarely exceeded the boundaries oftheir rural community. Peasam 
society was matked by% nurriteer ofwbred;inechanisms# : irected again 
residential and/or professional nfebility. Teehnjcal kng \\ ledge necessary 
for tffe puAiit of agricultural pfo||p|ipn could be ^transmitted along-;; 
family lin^^hances of upward sociHl|0bility via foi -j- tcation wefgj 

; unfofesBeahle and indeed in^ssibl&to be pjarihed given the lack ':■ .■. 














educational capital and the most basic information about its potential 
ge in the families. In peasant culture there could survive or be even 
, occasionally, a measure of mistrust' for educational assets 
ed for the gentlemen', 'not for us' or even liable to 'alienate our 
ildren from their homes'. Such mistrust could, of course, be efficiently 
ounter-balanced by specific denominational motivations, like the 
nee of religiousjeaching institutions, the appeal of denominational 
ations (priesthood) - especially when it was supported by Church™ 
5 "ed scholarships -, 'religious intellectualism' (as among Jews 154 ) or 
rial moJfels of 'intellectual careers' in the Chun fes (like in Catholic 
itions or as school teachers of the Universita ^faxorum). 
Considering the minority groups in non agricultural occupations, 
it is easy to perceive a logi| il negative homology in the distribution of 
denominational clusters, compared to their proportions in agriculture. 
The extreme case here is clearly presented by Jews, over-represented by 
a factor of more than three in all such occupations, the less among urban 
rkers and the most among traders * providing close to a half of the 
profession. But one can observe a very strong over-representation 
of Roman Catholics and Lutherans among 'independents' (business 
owners) in industry and trade. Calvinists were also exceptionally over- 
represented among (mostly petty) "craftsmen, while all these 'Wester 
Ran' groups remained heavily present among the urbafi blue coll 
Rhe contrary- was true of members of the Greek persuasions, rare 
present in any of these typically urban occupations, foiiiflfp|| thei 
general under-nirbanisation, though the partic^tion here of the Orthodox 
: exceededTsignificahtlythat of the Greeek Cafflwlics. Now. alt these mostly 
urban strata were more prone to educational .mobility than their peasant 
coreligionists, so that their distribution can serve as an additional factor 
to explain the disparities identified intheir educational investments. 

Similar conclusions canbe/dfawn from the presence of various 
Transylvanian denominations infthe 'intellectual professions', as 
displayed below in Table 13. The study of relevant data should start 
with the last two lines of the table, comparing the overall representation 
of ^denominational groups among 'intellectuals' and in the active 
pofi prion. Here again, Jews Were very strongly, over-represented (b 
a factor of more than four), but also Roman Catholics and Lutheran? 
Calvinists and Unitarians also considerably exceeded their share in 
-the population, while those of the Greek persuasion appeared to be 
cras^Jy.jsrider. -represented. This is another general confirmation of the 



154 See the relevant sub-chapter of my "book The Jews of Europe in the Modern •Era, A Socio-Histo- 
rical Outline, Budapest-New York, Central UEuropean University Press, 2004, 57-61. 
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observation that the higher the participation of groups with intellectual 
capital in a confessional cluster, the better the educational performances 
achieved in the cluster. 

This interpretation can be refined by considering the group 
specific structure of the 'intellectual professions', as indicated in table 
13. Here again the most singular pattern is shown by Jews, with an 
absolute majority of their 'intellectuals' amory^ private employees 
ding engineers executives, managers in the upper echelons 
ii to petty shop assistants) and with a strong presence among free 
professionals (doctors, lawyers, vets, etc.). Jews provedto have thus 
the most 'modern' profile here in the sense of being concentrated in 
professional tracks developed mostly .recently during the the process 
of industrialization thanks to the g^jfl h of capital intensive industries, 
trades and credit agencies which offered employment to a specialised 
intellectual manpower. Lutherans and Roman Catholics were also 
relatively over-represented among experts of the private economy, 
but their strongholds were constituted rather in public o ^'semi-public 
employment, as in the teaching professions. This applied even more to 
Calvinists and Unitarians. Over two-thirds of them were concentrated in 
civil service or Church functions. Greek Orthodox and Catholics on the 
contrary remained almost exclusively (up to close to four fifth of them) 
clustered in the mosrjp'aditional intellectual professions controlled by 
their Churches (priests and primary school teachers). 



Table 13. 

The Distribution MSelected 'Intellectual' Professions in 

Transylvania by Denominations (1900) 155 

: Greek Greek^i'Luthe- Calvi- Unita- Jews; - a$ 
Orthodo^ jrans nists rians 



Private employees 

(industry, trade, 

banks) ;• 20,6 4,6 



,6;3 29,3 10,4 5,9 62,0 48,6 



free 
professi 



A i 




5,3 ^m. 




155 dHV/fJi Pf"236 passim. Wofrfen couldftot be distirflRshed in*fhe sources from male pro;: 

fessionals but, obviously enough, most of these 'non manuals' were menj|Kj|s|it time for reasons 
rejgted to the su bsist ence of a.quasi-exclusion of women from most pdHSatfetta teaptjg llagdjn g t<>^ 
uai proSS^tons. WKk 




Greek Luthe 
Orthodox rans 




Calvi- Unita- 
nists rians 



14,4 12,4 12,3 



!,3 ^0,6 





civ* servants, public 

employees 28,0 15,0™ 13,5 27,7 26^ 

priests, 

clerics 6.6 _40,5 < * 42.<j - 13,9 15,2 18,5 4,7 20.1 

primary 

schoolteachers 14,0 36,0 37,5! 24,9 23,1 25,9 6.0 24,Q_ 

highschooip 
teachers 

all 
numbers 

0/ 

/o 

% in the 
population 



1£4 2M-_L30;2 9,0 

The distribution of 'intellectuals' in denominational groups, 
though on the whole an almost negligible minority (less thm 2 %) in the 
active population^ reproduced once again the same foili|fers structure 

- opposing Jews, 'developed' (Rojnan Catholics, Lutherans) anjfc'less 
developed' (Calvinists, Unitariahs^Vestern Christians as well -jjg-Wstly, 
those of Gr^ek ritual - precisely as it has been observed in our educational 
data. The primary and most spectacular differences separate Jews from all 
others on the one hand, the Greek religious clusters from other Christians 
on the other hand. .^ 

"As to the first pattern of opposition, one may sffess the fact 

- which, unfortunately, cannot be dusrfy elaborated upon in this context 
that the stratification ojfethe Jewish intellectual bracket, with a probable 

share of self mMe, not officially cei&ed 'semi-intellectuals' in 
"Employment, prepared for the enorrrjps educational mobility of 
future generations belonging to the confessional cluster. Their Christi, 
counterparts held 'much more often 'official' intellectual positions' 
priests, teachers, civilservanis - the mere appointment of whom was more 
and more strictly connected^lbitowing the 1 883:' Law on qualifications ' , to 
their educational certifications. The deyefepiSpiof Christian/educational 
mobility was thus, from early on in modentefflfnes, linked mostly to "tne 
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movement of self-reproduction of 'certified intellectuals', even if this 
could mean some progress in terms of the inter-generational accumulation 
of educational capital: for example, the son of a petty intellectual - a 
teacher or a Protestant minister - could become professor in a gymnasium 
or ah Academy of Law. As a contrast, Jewish educational mobility :was 
destinedto be the outcome of overall mobility strategies of non intellectuals 
(like traders) or 'proto'- or 'semi-intellectuals' (like employees in trade, 
banking or industry) on a trajectory of migratory mobility (urbanisation), 
cultural adaptation (Magyarisation), secularisation (growth of 'modern' 
Jewry, as exemplified in the birth and increase of 'neologue' communities 
after the 1868 Jewish Congress) and identity change (assimilation and 

Integration in the Hungarian middle classes). 

The contrast between 'Western' and 'Eastern' Christians is clearly 

* reproduced in the stratification, of their repective 'intellectual' clusters. 
This opposition can be clearly demonstrated: if we compare the size of the 
8 secondary school classes clusters in each denominational group with 
the numbers of 'officially certified intellectuals', that is those who were 
expected or could claim to have completed 8 secondary classes or more, 
as in table 14 below. 





able 14. 

Certified Intellectuals and the Clusters of Men with 8 Secondary 
School Classes and Above by Religion in Transylvania (19 10) 156 



Roman Greek Greek Luthe- Calvi - - Unita- Jews 



Catholic s t>rthodox - rans nists 



ins 




1 . Men with 8 secondary 

classes and above 7389 2980 2589 3939.5427 1081 I96L 

2. Certified 

intellectuals 157 2073 2201 1853 1451 2150^442 506' 

3 = 1:2X100 356 144 140 271 252 ; 244 ■ -388 

The table. shows three patterns, corresponding incompletely but 
still largely to the disparity of educational attainments observed among 
denominational groups. The 'Eastern Christian' clusters had in' a quite' 
uniform manner aMost only 'official intellectuals' arising those with f«||; 
secondary school qualifications. Western Christians had in relative term's 
an at least 4hree times larger section of secondary schopj graduates or. 



J3B V Data sources from ottrbcoli: awf from table 11. 
-157 Priests, teachers, civil servants, free professionals. 






equivalents outside 'official intellectuals'. The share of the latter among 
Jews, together this times rather exceptionally with Roman Catholics, was 
even larger, approaching the double of 'non intellectuargraduates' (that 
is the double of the proportion above 100 % in Table 14). The case of 
Roman Catholics needs further research for an explanation, but the rest of 
these findings simply confirm our previous results concerning educational 
inequalities among denominational groups. For Jews similar observations 
have been made in Eastern and Western Solvakia. 158 

One should add though that the Greek oriental pattern owed its 
more pronounced immobility to at least three specific factors. Special 
facilities operated for self-repro%uction in the large Greek Catholic and 
Greek Orthodox clerical cluster (the biggest category - more than two 
thirds of all - among 'intellectuals' of Greek ritual listed in Table 13) via 
Church schools, grants and family incitements: the latter were evidently 
absent among Roman Catholic clerics, obliged to celibacy. Such facilities 
via big Romanian foundations (among them the famous Gojdu and the 
Greek Catholic Naszod/Nasaud foundations 159 ) did exist for sfcular 
learning too, to be sure. The very fact that young Greek Catholic and 
Orthodox men, engaged in secular higher studies, appear to benefit much 
more often than others from 'sponsored educational promotion' thanks 
to scholarships, tuition waivers and the like 160 , is a demonstration of the 
otherwise large scale educational immobility in these clusters. But this 
may have been also due to the weakness of their secondary school network 
and the very tight scope of institutions of higher education (practically 
limited to theological seminaries) in Romanian or Ruthenian (as for the 
Ruthenian Greek Catholic minority in North Transylvania). Romanian 
Orthodox or Catholic pupils were, exposed to varkuj|/forms of symbolic 
violence, not to speak of the inescapable linguistic arid cultural alienation, 
when they accepted or decided to make headway in Hungarian or German 
majority schools. Tlirsiswhy the most 1 successful of them, if they reached 
Matura level, appear to have graduated much" later in age than their 
Western Christian or Jewish counterparts. 161 Thirdly, even if overcoming 

ii&sSee V.- Karady, „Two regional paradigms of the accumulation of educational capital : Eastern 
and Western Slovakia in comparison'-linV. Karady, Peter-Tibor Nagy, Educational Inequalities 
arid Denominations, 1910. D'ataho 11 . loyakt'a 'and North Bastem'.Hungary, Buda- 

pest, John Wesley Publisher, 2006 :•■■' ■:«,?: .- "; . . , " ".V-. 

1 59 Cornel Sigmirean, „Fonds et fondations de subsides pour les etudiants rpumains de Transylvanie 
■:"'■■: ■"- :i;l'epoque moderne" in Colloquial Journal of Central European Histe>t% Kolozsvar Uaiversity 

Press, 2000, III.-IV, nr. 1-2, 184-202. 
. - 160 In the Faculty of Medicine of the Hungarian University of Kolozsvar/Cluj 30 % of Greek Cat- 
".--...; holic and as many as over 45 % of Orthodox students were scholarship holders/ as ^against less 
" ... : \ _- than- 15 % of other students. Cf V: Karady and L. Nastasa, op. cit. 145. 

16~1 See oh this point V: Karady and L. Nastasa, op. cit. 117. Among students^? the Medical Faculty 
in Kolozsvar/Cluj (1872-J918) a large majority of Greek Orthodox/74 %) and Greek Catholic 
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the above rfrermorSKufficulties of adaption, Romanian intellectuals 
- whether free lance or employed - had a hard time to get integrated in 
Magyar and German dominated Transylvanian gentlemanly elites^ This is 
objectively manifested in the striking rarity of their presence among state 
dependent professi^l fc like employee! in transports (railways and city 
transports belonging mostly to public industries by tha^time), highschool 
teachers (whose career market, though Romanian in part, was largely 
dominated by the Western Churches and the state sector, as shown in 
Table 1 above) and other civil serv^ts(asinTable 13). 

[ultiple modernities, traditionalisms, identity management and the 
special Jewish case 

The final scheme to interpret our data on educational inequalities represents 
the most complex approach resorting to indicators which refer either to 
group specific patterns of demographic (that is existential) modernizatioji 
r tolinguistic competences linked to strategic actions of assimilatiol 
The key concepts applicable more or less directly to all those conducts 
underlying these indicators is self-control, discipline, rational behaviour, 
planning of the life cycle and - more specifi^Hy - strategic adoption 
of skills beneficialto the social integration ana advancement in a multi- 
cultural nation state, which undergoes a process of modernization and 
exerts pressure for its cultural homogeneization. These key concepts 
are clearly connected to educati^ Achievements as well, either as the 
expression of conations of educational success (discipline, self-control, 
rational.^g3iJ in) or as a consequence expected fsom schooling (acquisition 
of linguistic skills of the dominating national elites). Most behaviours 
referred to in all these concepts can jfee qualified as 'modern' in the 
sense that they attest to a positive relation to the future, the acceptation 
of investlrients (in terrrist'of endeavours, expenses:||fSprivations, self- 
mobilisation or commitmetS) for future reward! :' We will however 
encounter in thi&#xpose, paradoxically enough and however^ketchy this 
analysis may be, very traditional forms of condpct as well, which could in 
some cases also (especially in Jewish clusters): demonstrably lead to. the 
development of decisively 'modern' - notably educational — behal 
strategies. 
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Table 15.* 

Indicators of Modernisation and Assimilation in Transylvania 
in the Early 20 th century by denomin ations . 

Roman Greek Greek Luthe- Calvin- Unita- J 
Catholics Orthodox rans ists rians 



all 



% of deaths 1901-49,7 J 5,2 19,5 60,7 37,6 ? 

1902 with medical 

care 162 1912-1913 50,3 18,1 22,2 57,4 42,7 ? 



6,2 28^ 

60,6 30,0 




birth rates/ 
1000inl913 163 



M 



36,3 39,2 35,2 29,2 35,1 32,6 31,6 35^;. 



deaths/thousand by tu- 

•culosis (1901-1905) 164 3,78 3,85 3,41 2,95 3,41 2,93 1,71 3, 



distribution 

of birthsin 1913 165 




14,£ 2,3 2,1 




iths under 7 years ^^ 

14,3-30,5 31,0 5,8 44,5 2,4 \ 



100,0 
100,0 



14,1 30,6^29,2 7,0 

distfrbutio 
of age (1901-1 

% with Magyar mother 

tongue (1880) 167 89,9 2,0 1,3 9,9 96,3 98,0 44,7 10,3 

v q with Magyar mother 

gue(1910) 168 92,6 3.4..." 1.6 10,9 98,4 99,2 73,3^1,3 

% of those w|§! f||gyar mof|Jprlongue fc»^^ 

speaking another language '. ! ,;i.,' . V:j;l 

too(1910) 169 '■ 19^42,4 27*2 45,0 36,5 15,9 67,8 19,5 
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% of these with Magyar mother tongue speaking 

German or other non local 

language 170 9,9-^6 5,2 19,5 6,8 3,7 60J 10.1 J^ 

% of noij^Magvars -shaking - 

Magyar too ( 19 10) 171 ~" 56,6 14, £3,6 29,9" ^1,2?52,8 15,2 

162 Computed from the medicalisation files in the Archives ofithe Central Statistical Office in Bu- 

- " dapest. - n-.i^; ' -~i», ZZ -jT" 

_-&>3 Computed from data-onthe-popu : Iation..ih 1910 as m the final tables ofithe presentbo^^tel 
MStK 70,3ft 

164 Non weighted averages computed from MSS\ 62, 130* 

165 Computed from MStK 70, 36. 

166 Computed fromMStK 68, 23. 

167 MStK 27, 'WT:' 1 

168 MStK 64, 139. 

169 MStK 61, 448-S2jj^ 

170 MStK 61, 448-471. : > '.',' 
i!71 MStK 64, 155. 
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There are two types of data in Table 15 : indicators o| 
emographic modernization or development on the one hand, indicators" 
of linguistic competence, loyalty and mobility on the other hand. This 
is not the place to propose ah ih-depth study of them as such, in their 
specific significance, but only as far as they express degrees of collective 
behaviorial modernization of various denominational groups liable to be 
ected to observed differentials in their educational performances':-': 1 : 

The case of demographic indicators ismatively simple. 
r ome of them are clearly correlated with the hierarchy of educational 
achievements. This applies to the frequency of medical treatment granted 
to the dying (first tw^lines of Table 15). Jews, Lutherans and Roman 
Catholics - in this order - appear to be in this respect notably privileged, 
since by 1912-13 the majority of their deceased had been taken care of 
by the medical personnel. One should remark nevertheless that there 
was some decrease in the probability of benefiting from a doctor's 
assistance for Lutherans during the first decade of the 20 th century, while 
the proportion of comparable Roman Catholics hardly increased in this 
period as against a sizable rise for Jews. Calvinists are situated lower on 
this scale and those of the Greek ritual much lower, especially the Uniates 
(Greek Catholics). This last difference between the two populations of 
Greek ritual can be probably related to their somewhat different socio- 
professiohal set-up. The Orthodox presented an indeed significantly more 
'middle class' profile, in the sense that 44,5 % of their active men belonged 
to the landowning tlass as against only .39,3 % of the Greek Catholics, , 
while the share of craftsmen, entreprenettF&'afld traders represented 3 % 
of the Orthodox, but only 2,1 % -of the Greek Catholics. 172 The former 
might have been slightly more often in a position to protect themselves 
against ill health by resorting to medical services due to their presumably 
less depressed economic situation. One can impute, more generally, to 
differences' in social- stratification (inclusively degrees of urbanisation 
as in Table 11 above) the above drafted hierarchy of access chances to 
medical care, so th^t the dimension of modernity ^r development involved i 
which correlated closely to the hierarchy of educational attainments, may 
be attributed ta^he former. 

he case of the other de 



Such tS| note] 
listed in Table 15. 

As for birth rates, only Lutherans and - more*moderately 
- Jews showed a pattern plainly under the average, demonstrating the 
fact that they had entered in Transylvania too into the second phase of;, 
'demographic transition', entailing the limitation of family size. Death 

172 ^mputed-.fromMSiT 27, 82-257 passim. 
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rates y tuberculosis and that of young kids display quite comparable 
dissimilarities between Jews and Lutherans on the one hand, all other 
denominational groups lumped together on the other hand. Following 
these indicators it is striking that Roman Catholic^ did not prove to 
be particularly advanced in this respect. Thus data on 'demographic] 
modernisation' of Jews and Lutherans would confirm the hypothesis of 
a link between modernisation and, educational achievements, but such 
correlation camiot be detected for Roman Catholics. 

The singular status of Jews and Lutherans can be also demonstrated 
in the indicators of linguistic skills. 

As to declarations of Magyar mother tongue at various dates, the 
denominational clusters under scrutiny offer a four tiered set-up. Three 
'Western Christian' clusters (Calvinistg, Unitarians and - somewhat less 
1 Roman Catholics) consisted almost exclusively of Magyar speakers, 
which is a well established fact of Transylvanian history. It is not less 
well known that Lutherans were Saxons in their large majority, hence 
most of the'm (up to 90 %) primarily German speakers. Those of Greek 
ritual were just as exclusively (or almost) Romanians, while Jtws were 
divided between Yiddishists and Magyarizers. But the main message of 
our data concerns the linguistic mobility and the multiplicity of language 
usages and linguistic competences imbedded in the figures. Mobility and 
multilingualism may, in fact, be interpreted with some indispensable 
contextual "> qualifications as outcome of strategic actions, investments 
of Mrts,; intended to bring various social profits such as professional 
mobility^ integration in elite circles, acquisition of middle cldfc status, 

normalisation' or .neutralisation of erstwhile alienated, isolated 
or stigmatised identity assigned from outside to sonte socio-historically . 
marginal clusters, especialw Jews. 173 Such strategic actions can be 
regarded as of the same nature as - and indeed; often clearly the result of 
- educational investments. 

In table 15 linguistic mobility can be observed over thirty years " 
in variousjtectors of Transylvanian society viaJl Wcinds of indicators 
the prpgr^Rf Magyarization from 1,880 to 19] 
the deVeiiaBtent of multi-linguism. 

HS. ; largely non Magyar population of DuaSs t Transylvania 




if* 



tid the maintenance or 



(with, officially only 31 % of Magyar speakers in 1890 in the whole 
)the high agsimilationistphase of Hungarian nation building did ' 
not generat e much linguistic mobility in terms of a shift from indigenous 

173 4t j(S»<Mvpossibly, Armenians, Greeks and other 'Levantine' groups could, in some historical 
junctures, share the marginal situation of Jews as 'radical aliens' in Transylvanian society, but 
there is no statistical evidence to attest to the remnants or traces of this fact in our period. 

$?4 MStE 1896, 42" 
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tongues to Magyar - outside Jews. In the ethnically non Magyar groups 
of Christian persuasion such progress touched less than Jg^o of those 
concerned (1 % only among Saxon Lutherans), while amoffg Jews the 
minority proportion of Magyar speakers became a majority of close to 
three fourth in the given span of three decades. It is not far-fetched to state 
thus, that Jews were the only denominational cluster in Transylvania to 
seriously commit itself to and actually succeed in linguistic assimilation. 
Hence the Jewish case only is worth a special reference in this context. 

The same applies to a large degree to indicators of multilingualism 
as in table 1 5 . The large majority of Jews declaring Magyar mother tongue 
(68 %) - that is the great majority of all Transylvanian Jews in 1910 
- spoke other languages too, as against a minority only of members of all 
other comparable denominational clusters: this minority remained though 
relatively sizable for Magyar Lutherans (45 %) and Magyar Uniates (42 
%). Something similar applied to those with non Magyar mother tongue 
who could speak Hungarian. There again a qualified majority of such 
Jews (52 %) also spoke Magyar, as against only 30 % of Lutherans and 
a much smaller \ mortion of numbers of other denominations, except 
Roman Catholics. But Roman Catholic non Magyars represented, in 1910 
a mere 8 % nbers of their Church, a rather negligible proportion 

at compared to the overwhelming majority of Lutherans, Uniates and 
Greek Orthodox. In both of these cases - Magyars speaking another 
language and non Magyars .speaking Hungarian - we may identify the 
effect of assimilatiorri pig people composed presumably mostly 

of Satons, Swabians and Romanians. But the actual numbers of these 
Magyarised Christian clusters were so small, that they do not deserve 
further consideration, contrary to Jews. An almost similarly laj 
majority of Magyar Jews (60 %) also continued to speak Yiddish 
German and/or non local languages (presumably Western tongues). 
The contrast between the actual weight of Jewish and non Jewish 

^multilingualism in Transylvania can be well evaluated when comparing 
igures related to Jews and the average figures (last column of tat 

PNow the^jgn'ifibaiice of extended competence in Yiddish or German (and 
French) Mas obviously different, except in one sense. They both gave 
access either to commonly recognised 'high civilisations' (of Germany 
or France), admired as models to be followed in Eastern Europe, or to 
the-Eastern Eitrbpean Jewish world -| Pfddishland' . This was at that tii 
beginning to emerge as a territorial y dispersed, secular, national 'hi 






J$35f.above, Yiddish was regarded and classified in census data as German, since 
:-.thesta le granted particul ai?jg|gg| tatus to languages of groups 

reeognisec entities. JePiwere Phot in this catejp| SfelyidentH 

ggxluster, but riot-fo a national group (nemzeUm& nepfaj, NamU 









culture' in its own right, thanks to the cultural agency of Jewish political 
organisations. They included Zionists, 'Folkists' a la Simon Dubnow, 
Agudat Israel, Bundists) specific of the demographic bulk of world Jewry, 
which continued to live this side of the European continent (in spite of 
continued waves of emigration overseas and to the West from the 1880s 
onwards). 

At least four aspects of the connection between education (Jewish 
over-schooling, to be true), linguistic mobility and multilingualism should 
be taken here into account. 

The first aspect is hypothetical, though experimentally 
demonstrated in many instances. Moreover it did not directly affect the 
intensity of schooling efforts. Since most Jews in Hungary including 
Transylvania were engaged in the proqj. tf acculturation, this involved 
the development of various forms of 'linguistic loyalty', as - for example 

- the fact that Jewish kids, even when they were factually bilingual or 
rather Yiddishists (as to their mother tongue) would be more inclined than 
others to declare Magyar as theiFfirst language . 

The second connection rested upon strategic school choice, 
especially in the primary school network. According to their assimilationist 
ir anti-assimilationist engagements respectively, Jews would in both 
cases refrain from developing their own school network of public sti 

- or keep it indeed CTnbryonic, as ob serve d in Tra nsylv ania., Th 
traditionalists (especially in the northern ounties off! 
thus opt for exclusively religi^fbs training in chederim (considered by 
state austerities as illegal pirate institutions, zugiskoldk in contemporary 
official phraseology), while the assimij^jonists would preferentially 
look .for state or mi^pipal schools, in borderline cases even Christian 
institutions with Magyar tuition. Linguistic assimilationism or loya|§ 
thus became a criterion for school choice. 

But onse upon a Magyar larffiiage tuition trg|l, Jliflsh kids 
like others erillfed the national educational system leliihg them up to 
university and academy studies where Magyar tuition was paramount. 
This became thus an elementary initial condition (though Neither a 
necessary nor a sufficient one) of over-schooling^n the elite educational 

track - I Wt' rnKKk 

Lastly, since linguistic mobility for Jews did rarely represent a 
complete switch from Yiddish (or, more rarely, German) to Hungarian, as 
demonstrated in the data relate^^|jjj,ultiVlingualism in Table 15 above, 
manifesting thus the possession!'^! ■ an operational linguistic capital 
convertible also, at leastin part (as ^German and Western languagej) into 
increased chances and proclivities for scholarly excellence in languages 
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(among them German proper) ^Jie accomplishment of further studies 
abroad (basically in Austrian, Bohemian or German universities with 
German language tuition) and easy access of Western technological and 
other intellectual skills beneficial for success in free market profession^) 
But the connection worked obviously the other way round as well. Mor^! 
J»ws received advanced elite training, more they were expected to collect 
linguistic capital. German and Latin in gymnasiums, German and French 
or other Western languages in redliskoldk and commercial highschools 
constituted staple subjects of secondary education at that time. Student 
peregrinations in Western universities (mostly in Transleithenian Austria, 
Germany and Switzerland, less often in France, Belgium or Italy) 
represented a quasi normal way to complete graduate»studies, especially 
in medicine (Vienn^pith an exceptionally high Jewish participation. 1 ^ 

We must return shortly to both of these problems of rapid 
Jewish linguistic mobility and multilingualism. If the latter was less 
exclusively typical of Jews than the former, still, as we have seen, Jews 
were incomparably more frequently marked by them than afry other 
denominational cluster. Now both can be directly linked to the traditional 
Jewish heritage at least in three ways : as a natural extension of customary 
multilingualism, the continuation of the cultural habit of learning and, 
more generally, an in-built mechanism of preparedness for strategic 
actions via existential discipline. 

Customary Jewish multilingualism was indeed an essential 
cultural featurer-of the male world of Yiddishland (much less that of Jewish 
women) thanks to their dominantly c^| Ipf-cial or otherwise 'mediatory' 
activities as well as their education, llpitional Jewish schooling, both 
primary (in chederim) or more advancej. (in yeshivot) was always based 

■,!-"'-'l "«-■■.,■" "I | A- | . ^^ 

176 ©h-tftra see- among recent studies : Laszlo Szogi^.Akulfoldimagyaregyetemjaras akezdetektoi 
a kiegyezesig" /Academic peregrinations of Hungarian students abroad since the beginnings till 
the 1867 Compromise/, mEducatia. XI/2, Summer; 2005, 244-266; Vi Karady, « Furiktionswan- 
del der osterreicfiischen HQchschtjJij|jjiin der Ausbildung der ungarischen Fachintelligenz vor und 
-,- nach dem I. Weltkrieg »,4|^t' Karady, Wolfgang Mitte|jigds.), Sozialstruktur und Bildungswesen 
W in Mitteleuropa / Social'Wnteture and Education^w-^W&triil Europe, Kom, Wien, Bohlau Ver- 
lag, 1990, l.TMBJJ; .id. " La Republique des lettres des temps modej^fes. L'internationalisation 
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on literate bilingualism, with Yiddish as the language of tuition! 
Hebrew as that of the sacred literature and its commentaries proposed 
by erudite scholars over several generations, which constituted the main 
target of studies. To this must be counted a measure of familiarity with 
the language of the larger population with which Jewish traders and, more 
rarely, craftsmen and professionals (like medical doctors) maintained a 
relationship of often more or less symbiotic exchange of services. Far 
from being an exception as in Gentile circles, multilingualism was thus 
an integral part of the living conditions and social relations of traditional 
Jewry. Not much had to be added to or altered in this traditional frame 
of cultural habits to generate modern multilingualism with secular 
intellectual, economic or symbolic objectives. Indeed, in this respect, 
Jewish linguistic superiority 177 encountered a fundamental drive of the 
new East Central European Gentile middle classes for Western cultural 
assets, among them the knowledge of Western languages (with German 
as a must and French as a desirable supplement). Self-distinction and 
instrumental learning merged among social rewards expected from 
strategic multilingualism. 

With this another essential ingredient of traditional Jewish life 
has been evoked - learning. The study of the classical texts of Jewish 
religious tradition used to be a lifelong obligation of Jewish males since 
early childhood (often from 4-5 years of age onwards). Such learning 
habit was most of the time (except for practising rabbis) lacking any 
practical target but served as a major source of social prestige and authority 
- not infrequently competing with or equivalent to wealth. It is easy to 
realise that such religious learning habits, the basis of Jewish 'religious 
intellectualism ' , could be directly converted into secular educational assets 
in the course of the process of secularisation (entailing secular schooling) 
and modernization (setting secular targets to intellectual pursuits). : 

"^Last butHm' least, the rapid Jewish educational advancement as 
observed in our data, together with its corollaries (linguistic mobility 
and multilingualism), represented during the process of modernisi|tjon a 
complex development which \Jjjfold be impossible to Account for without 
considering religious disciplines a multifunctional form of social capital 
- in traditional Jewry. The organisation of daily, weekly and: yearly time 
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177 This -could be demonstratedsmpmcally forjarge samples of secondary school graduates in 
the early 2p. century via surveys on scholarly excellence. Je\^ and Lutherans earned on the 
average the best marks in all subjects (except in gymnastics as for Jews). But Jews distinguised 
themselves particularly as far the besjsashievers in Germaafcf and somewhaj less in Latin) as,^eQ. 
as in the study of the national lan|ptige: r and literature. HHjjprences between Jewish and Genets 
students were tfie biggesrin German, much fniys than in the sciences or other subjects. See my 
hkalqrendszer...,op. cit. 118-121, 136-143, :»£S|J| 












udget, kosher food, the lack (or quite marginal nature) of alcohol abuse, 
the omnipresent and overwhelming occurrence of ritual obligations 
and outside family life - all this represent signal features ofaLebenswelt 
grounded in the veritable cultivation of "f elf-control and rational 
behaviour both as regards religious valuesand aims (in the sense of Max 
Weber). But rational conduct and discipline belonged to the staple of 
economic activities of Jewish traders, professionals, financiers and othgt 
entrepreneurs - excluded as they were from the protective and restrictive 
scope of corporations and forced to operate in free market conditions, 
even before the fall of feudalism. Once 'such habit of self-assertive 
rationality was coupled with a positive attitude to the collective future 
of Jews, thanks t*fce relaxation of anti-Jewish limitations during the 
process of emancipation and - even more decisively - afterwards, it could 
often give rise tg v strategic behaviours aimed at social mobility. Linguistic 
mobility, secular multilingualism as well as concomitant endeavors of 
'over-schooling' proved to be important pieces of the behaviorial complex 
of Jews in the era following Emancipation, to which precisely the data 
bank of this book are dedicated. 



As a conclusion of this essay one cannot but confirm the main 
hypothesis to which converge all the indices resorted to, which, as it has 
been demonstrated, explain-% least in part the extremily outstreche 
denominational hierarchy of educational*attainments. On this sc^ 
one could distinguish Jews at the top, together with Roman Catholic 
and Lutherans somewhat below from Calvinists and Unitarians in the 
middle range and Greek Orthodox and Catholics at the bottom. Levels 
of education appear indeed as a more or lesgBirect product of degrees 
modernisation of the clusters concerned, inspirations fortmodSfhity, 
professional and cultural mobility ('assimilation' as among Jews or sor 
Germans) or resistance to it (as among Saxons and Romanians alike 
and similar other factors were instrumental in generating or maintaining 
most of the educational demand mder scrutiny. This demand had of 
course to meet the irailablj But the school supply seems to 

have been large enough for most potential denominational clienteles on 
the primary level. In spite of indeed heavy confessional segregation or 
self-segregation exercised in ecclesiastical primary schools, the rapid 
growth of the public network provided for a large (if not complete) 
compensation for disadvantaged miaggties (like Jews) to get access to 
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elementary education, especially when they accepted Magyar tuition. 178 
As to secondary and higher education, they remained open to and easily 
accessible for all almost indiscriminately (at least for urbanised groups 
capable to pay expenses for tuition). This implies that the very nature of 
the school supply did play a role, but probably a subordinate one only 
in the emergence of denominational inequalities. Its functions should 
not however be completely neglected for the explanation of the rather 
low general level of education achieved by the Transylvanian population 
by the end of the Dualist Era. For the interpretation of several specific 
aspects of educational inequalities observed in our data bank one must 
go back though to the anthropoplogical subculture of various |roups as 
well as the survival of feudal rigidities and privileges reflected also in 
the educational demand and other social strategies of various layers in 
Transylvanian society. ^^ j« 
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